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“La Ingenieria Internacional” 


EALIZING the value of the international exchange 
of ideas on things engineering, the McGraw-Hill Co. 
on March 1 will begin publication of a magazine dedi- 
cated to that purpose. While eventually it is expected 
to appear in editions in several languages, the original 
issue will be in Spanish, under the name La Ingenieria 
Internacional, aimed to serve Latin-America and Spain. 
The purpose of the new magazine, which has been 
under consideration for some years, is to afford a 
medium for the presentation of those developments in 
American engineering which may be of value to en- 
gineers, contractors and manufacturers in other lands. 
At the same time, following the practice of the present 
McGraw-Hill publications, a far-flung editorial organ- 
ization will be developed, so that there will be drawn 
into the paper the best of engineering practice in Latin- 
America, Spain and other Spanish-speaking countries. 
Aside from this function, the new magazine will be an 
important developer of international good will, and at 
the same time a medium by which American manufac- 
turers engaging in export trades can carry their mes- 
sage to prospective buyers in foreign lands. 

It may be a cause of surprise that the McGraw-Hill 
Company, whose specialized papers circulate so widely 
overseas, should establish a magazine to serve the for- 
eign field. The reason, however, is not hard to find. 
The present highly specialized papers appeal only to 
those who are situated where engineering enterprise has 


made such progress that there is room for the specialist 
and need for the last refinement in equipment and design. 
But everywhere the world over are territories newly 
developing, where the engineer, the contractor and the 
manufacturer must turn his hand to many lines. It is 
to serve these that the new magazine, and its later 
companions in other languages, will be started. The 
specialized papers in English will still hold their place 
as the recorders of the best in the advanced practice of 
American engineering. 

La Ingenieria Internacional is described in detail else- 
where in this issue of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. 


Frank B. Rae, Jr., Is Home Again 


UNBURNED and happy, Frank B. Rae, Jr., of the 

McGraw-Hill organization, who since May 1 has been 
on Y. M. C. A. service in France, is home again. Folks 
who know tell us that Y. M. C. A. work grew a bit 
monotonous for Frank, and that one morning at the 
“zero hour” he borrowed the cook’s “gat,” went over 
the top with the boys, and came back with a few Huns 
tucked neatly under the business end of the “shootin’- 
iron.” 

Although shell fire had no grudge against F. R. 
a bit of gas did, and Frank says his dreams are still 
badly troubled. Mr. Rae, his many friends will be glad 
to know, has dropped the cook’s “gat” for a pen, and 
will wield that as skillfully as ever in the interest of 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. 
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The battle fleet comes home! 
of Belleau Wood, the doughboys of St. Mihiel, the artillerymen of the Argonne—the victors 


are returning from France! 


Will they find business men hesitant, 


The sailor lads who conquered the submarine, the marines 


These men are coming back to the country they fought to save. 
construction at a_ standstill, 


employment difficult? 


Coming Back for 


HE resale and contracting business for 1919 

looks exceptionally promising. The past year 

in the electrical retail business up to November 

was marked by growing restrictions made 
necessary by the need of conserving material for war 
purposes. These restrictions are too near to require 
review and with these removed there is coming a return 
to normal conditions. 

The war has taught us many things, and no section of 
the electrical industry has received more in the way 
of discipline than the retail, resale and electrical con- 
tracting men. But if the war and its needs have been 
disciplinary they have also shown the real strength 
of the industry and no branch can feel more confident 
of its soundness than the electrical trade. 


What Manufacturers Bring to 1919 
Out of 1918 


AR service committees have welded manufacturers 
to manufacturers as never before. Pooling their 
factory capacities to meet war orders has indicated the 
value of standardization to save materials, to reduce 
unnecessary stocks and to release money tied up in 
stocks. The Conservation Division of the War Indus- 
tries Board has made possible the replanning of certain 
classes of equipment, and this co-ordination of styles 
and models has laid the foundation undoubtedly for 
the development of more intensive selling effort in 
wiring supplies and devices. 
Manufacturers who interpret this great development 


in their sales plans for 1919 will put the industry far 
forward. Because the manufacturer, even with the 
smaller plant, has seen wire orders, for example in 
thousands of miles and wiring supplies ordered in un- 
heard of totals, he has a new conception of demand, 
of the size his business can be, and, therefore, of the 
need for enormously expanding the jobbing, retail and 
contracting outlets of the business so that he can make 
this volume. In this regard he is considering the for- 
eign as well as the domestic market. But the great 
movement for better merchandising, promoted so force- 
fully by W. L. Goodwin, which has just preceded war 
conditions, will undoubtedly be promoted with more 
belief in the actual possibilities of the domestic market 
than ever before. 


The Jobber and H1s Relation to 
Merchandising 


URING 1918 the jobber has come into his own in 

a new spirit. To one who attended the Cleveland 
meeting last month, after attending many previous 
meetings, there is a sense of satisfaction that “the 
world do move” commercially. The jobber is awake as 
never before to. his place in the industry and to the 
opportunity he has to help expand the merchandising 
business of the industry. It is fair to say that jobbers 
stocks of electrical supplies, located at strategic points 
in the industry’s distribution system, saved the day in 
meeting emergency war conditions. At a time when 
embargoes congested freight movements and priority 
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It will be a grim awakening. if these stalwarts who have not feared to lose their lives in 


America’s battles, find that we fear to lose our dollars in America’s business. 


go courageously forward. I 
ca will not fail the boys coming home. 


It must meet its business problems unflinchingly, gloriously. 


America must 
Ameri- 


Nineteen-Nineteen 


orders were useless additional red tape, local jobbers 
stocks made possible rapid cantonment construction and 
furnished immediate electrical supplies for military 
uses. The electrical jobber has proved his economic 
place in the distribution chain from manufacturer to 
consumer. And with this new understanding of his 
place has come, we believe, a new appreciation of his 
responsibilities as a force in creating sales as well as 
warehousing goods. The jobber salesman is still one of 
the greatest influences to be put to work to promote bet- 
ter merchandising, and the jobber who pushes his sales 
by helping his customers with real service will have no 
difficulty in proving his value to the manufacturer. 


Central Stations Enter New Year With 
, Enviable Record 


O SINGLE branch of the electrical industry has 
4 performed more helpful and essential service than 
the central station. Coal shortage and the need for 
fuel economy has driven into the public mind the flex- 
ibility and inherent economy of central power stations 
for supplying current to domestic, commercial and in- 
dustrial purposes as never before. And with this 
demand on the lines for power and in the face of 
growing costs for fuel, equipment, materials and labor, 
the managing heads of central stations have scrutinized 
sales policies as never before. The old bugbear of 
cut prices, as a standard means of selling electrical 
appliances, is gone as a central station sales policy. 
Here and there may be sporadic evidence of this weakest 


of all merchandising appeals—the cut price. But the 
central station manager knows that every department 
should pay for itself and that “free” service not inti- 
mately a part of selling electricity must be paid for. 


Contractor-Dealer Awake to Opportu- 

nities in Merchandising 
\.7O GROUP in the industry has had a more difficult 
pt task to meet war conditions than the contractor 
and contractor-dealer. And yet the law of the survival 
of the fittest still holds and this group in the industry 
faces 1919 with a better foundation for active develop- 
ment than ever before. The war decimated the con- 
tractors in the large cities, but not in the smaller towns. 
The war stopped general building, and ordinary domestic 
wiring work suffered. Then as the dealer turned to 
appliance sales as a way out in his business, along 
came the curtailment in appliances. Out of the year, 
however, two facts stand clear: First, that for the 
first time in the history of the industry there is a 
general belief that money can be made selling appliances 
and electrical merchandise in general, and, second, that 
while the war has driven out many contractors it is 
bringing in more merchants. 

During 1919 the conditions in the business are 
changed. Building construction will resume. A large 
volume of appliances and electrical merchandise will be 
sold. Practically every manufacturer is thinking in 
larger terms of his sales, and the constructive work in 
developing business will go forward. 
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Brighten Up for the Boys’ Return 


Electricity—and You—Can Help to Welcome Our Returning 
Heroes—It’s Time to Brighten Up, Light Up, Cheer Up — 
A Constructive Suggestion for Every Electrical Enterprise 


By R. B. WOOLLEY 
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Is America “brightening up’? Just look at this, if you doubt it. 
This is only one of the factories that are turning out electric 
which burst into red, 


flags—just those pieces of metal and glass 


r AWO war-worn doughbkoys stoad 
at the corner of Broadway and 
Forty-third Street. The driz- 

zling rain dropped unheeded on their 

upturned faces. Their waterproofs 
shone, reflecting the changing lights 
of a huge electric sign that flashed 
and flared its incandescent message 
atop a great building just across the 
way. Silently they watched the 
changing designs, the queer figures 
that jumped, wiggled, gyrated, sa- 
luted—then disappeared, only to bob 
back into life again, and repeat the 
performance. A part of the sign, 
covering an entire city block front, 
blazoned the bright legend “Welcome 

Home, Soldiers.” 

Finally, the taller of the two 
heaved a long, deep sigh, turned to 
his companion and said: “Well, 
Buddy, I tell yuh, France was all 
right and so was ol’ Eng- 
land, too. But as for me, 
gimme little old U. S. A. with them 
lights. This is the life for 
me. Now I know why I’m 
so doggone glad to be home—I know 
what home is.” 

Have you ever experienced the 
thrill that comes to the traveler as 


his ship slips up New York bay, at 
night, and he suddenly becomes con- 
scious of the Statue of Liberty, 
bathed in a flood of radiance, holding 
aloft the torch of liberty, of hope, 
happiness and prosperity? Perhaps 
—it is just possible—you yourself 
have come home from the wars, to 
lose your breath at the wonders of 
your city’s Great White Way! If 
so, then you know full well the power 
of electrical energy to make you feel 
that “It’s doggone good to be home.” 

It is an attribute of Americans 
that they are quick to take up a pop- 
ular movement or idea—cult or cus- 
tom, it matters not—so long as it ap- 
peals to the popular mind and is for 
the common good. It is all very well 
to talk about keeping the home fires 
burning, but of what avail if our 
returning fighters return to find no 
sign of welcome, no enthusiastic 
flare of the home fire. 

Something of the spirit of ‘‘wel- 
come home” has communicated itself 
to various business interests, local 
and national trade organizations, and 
to merchants, dealers, and workers 
throughout the country. .In many 
cities and towns welcoming: commit- 


white and blue radiance and somehow or other warm up the 
hearts and spirits of the soldier lads so long familiar with the 
darkened cities of Hun-stricken France and England. 


tees, commerce clubs and the like are 
enlisting electricity to aid them in 
their welcoming. Public celebra- 
tions marking the homecoming of 
troops are being planned in commu- 
nities the country over. The erection 
of suitable memorials in honor of.our 
beloved slain, and our returning 
fighters, come coincident with the 
plans being formulated for employ- 
ment and rehabilitation of those who. 
left to serve their country. 


CHICAGO Says “I WILL” 


In November the Commonwealth 
Edison Company of Chicago, among 
cther large central stations, set about 
to see if there were not some way in 
which it could aid in the movement. 
It was decided to arouse the interest 
and enthusiasm of dealers, merchants 
and other business men generally of 
their city, and to secure the co-oper- 
ation of clubs, churches, civic and 
other organizations, under whose 
management the details of welcom- 
ing the returning soldier would ordi- 
narily fall. A local campaign was de- 
cided upon. The keynote was 
“Brighten Up for the Boys Coming 
Home.” Special advertising matter - 
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was sent to ten thousand merchants, 
one piece of which was a long strip 
of paper bearing the legend “Bright- 
en Up for the Boys Coming Home,” 
with the request that the recipient 
paste this in his window. Recommen- 
dations that dealers and others paint 
up, brighten up, electrically and oth- 
erwise, were scattered broadcast. 

A feature of the propaganda was 
a series of newspaper advertisements 
which were run in the leading Chi- 
cago papers. This was continued 
over a period of six weeks. Influ- 
ence was brought to bear in all quar- 











There’s only one “Washington Arch” like 
this, and that’s in New York City, but all 
over the country there are monuments to 
soldiers and sailors, city halls, county build- 
ings, libraries, schools, Y. M. C. A. buildings, 
and hotels which are being flood-lighted 
or on which an electric flag is being mounted 
= “brightening up’ for the boys coming 

ome. 





ters, urging people to light up, cheer 
up, brighten up, and the company’s 
employees were enlisted to spread 
the idea of giving the boys a rousing 
welcome. Chicago put the “I Will” 
spirit back of her welcome and is 
keeping it there. 

As other cities took hold of the 
idea, electrical interests were more 
and more called upon to co-operate. 
Electric sign manufacturers, con- 
tractors, jobbers and others in the 
industry felt the pressure for more 
material, more lamps and supplies 
all along the line. Soon it will be 
difficult to buy a flashing flag, or any 
elaborate form of set piece, and in 
many cities they are floodlighting 
flags and signs. One sign manufac- 
turer has sent reproductions of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company’s 
advertising to all the central stations 


in the country, with a letter urging 
that the electrical industry get be- 
hind this movement. 

Following this suggestion, the So- 
ciety for Electrical Development im- 
mediately gave attention to the prob- 
lem of welcoming returning soldiers 
in New York City, and other sea- 
ports, and as the movement com- 
menced to spread to other centers 
and the need for co-operation along 
the line of educational publicity be- 
came apparent, the society called a 
meeting of a special committee, which 
was held on Dec. 17, in New York 
City. There were present T. J. Mc- 
Manis of the General Electric Com- 
pany, W. D. Lindsey of the Western 
Electric Company, W. J. Davis of the 
Westinghouse Lamp Company, G. R. 
Trumbull of Henry L. Doherty Com- 
pany, J. H. Betts of Betts & 
Betts Corporation, L. L. Strauss of 
the Independent Electrical Contrac- 
tor’s Association, F. M. Feiker of 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING and 
Electrical World, Stanley A. Dennis 
of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, H. 
C. Cushing, Jr., of Central Station 
and the society’s staff. 


ELECTRICAL WELCOME FOR 
RETRNING TROOPS 


It was the unanimous opinion of 
the various interests that the elec- 
trical industry should do its best to 
co-operate with whatever associa- 
tions, trade, civic or otherwise, that 
were engaged in the work, and wher- 
ever communities desired to inaugu- 
rate any movement to “Brighten Up 
for the Boys Coming Home.” Wheth- 
er the industry would benefit in any 
material way through a greater use 
of electrical energy, in this respect, 
was not considered so much at this 
meeting as the desirability of co- 
operating all along the line to wel- 
come home the heroes. 

The underlying idea is that a uni- 
versal spirit of enthusiastic welcome 
should pervade the country, that this 
spirit should take definite shape in 
whatever form is best adapted to the 
requirements of each community, 
and that in manifesting this spirit 
the electrical industry can play a big 
part. It was felt that the electrical 
dealer, as well as the central station, 
the manufacturer (and his sales- 
men), the jobber—in fact everybody 
connected with the industry—could 
stir up interest in other walks of 
life, among retailers, business men. 


trade and political organizations, and 
the like. Naturally the electrical mer- 
chandiser should at once begin to 
brighten up his own establishment, 
to clean up his sign (or put a new 
one to work), to paint up his store, 
and display the welcome signs. 


WHAT IT MEANS TO THE Boys 


Speaking to a prominent central 
station representative, who, by the 
way, but recently returned from 
overseas duty, a fellow-officer said: 
“It’s a surprising thing to return 
from the darkened cities of France 








A few flags. pennants, bunting, and a bit 
of light thoughtfully arranged can lend an 
unexpected charm to even the smallest and 


most ordinary store. And does this bit of 
electrical good cheer count with our boys? 


Well, just ask ’em how they feel on com- 
ing back from the darkened cities of Europe 
to the cheerful blaze of our own sign- 


lighted streets and buildings. 





and England to the blazing bright- 
ness and refreshing optimism of 
America. I know now the depres- 
sion induced by darkness; I under- 
stand something of the psychology 
of fear, even terror and pessimism 
that is peculiar where there is little 
or no light. The moment the dark- 
ening shades were removed from the 
street lights, after the armistice was 
signed, in Paris the effect upon the 
population was remarkable. Paris 
seemed to partly resume its old buoy- 
ancy. 

“The day I returned home—that 
day or rather that night—I appre- 
ciated the remarkable development 
of electric lighting and advertising 
in our own country as I never did 
before. While I can possibly, as a 
member of the profession, still sense 
the need for further development, I 
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tell you I can appreciate what an 
electrical welcome is. You have no 
idea what it means to get your feet 
down on the sidewalks of your own 
home town, to see staring you in the 
face the dazzling heart-warming mes- 
sage ‘Welcome Home.’ Why, when I 
got off the train the night I arrived, 
and saw the electric flag flashing at 
the depot, and the ‘Welcome Home, 
Boys’ I felt somehow that that sign 
was meant just for me. As I rode 
past stores, civic buildings, clubs and 
other places, decorated, some with 
floodlights, and others with strings 
of incandescent bulbs, it brought a 
lump to my throat and somehow made 
every sacrifice I had made seem well 
worth while.” 


On the front of the great Rivoli 
Theater in New York City shines a 
wonderful colored cluster, forming 
the Allied emblems, in electric lights. 
By day as well as by night this group 
flings its thrilling message of wel- 
come to the soldier boys who tread 
Broadway. By night, on the Astor 
Hotel, the Union League Club, on 
Fifth Avenue, and on other notable 
buildings there blaze forth electrical 
messages of welcome. The New 
York Times Building is being dec- 
orated with more than 8000 lamps, 
which will make this building a shin- 
ing tower of white, prominent for 
miles up and down Broadway. 

What New York has done and is 
doing, other cities can do. No town 


is too small to speak its message of 
joy at its soldiers’ return. As good 
proof of this the International Or- 
der of Rotarians has taken up the 
question of getting behind the move- 
ment and of giving it the co-opera- 
tion that has enabled it to direct so 
many other national campaigns for 
general betterment. Already, in cer- 
tain cities, the Rotarians have or- 
ganized committees, with which the 
electrical interests are working. 
Should it come to pass that they as- 
sume charge of the activities in your 
own city, you should consider this 
your opportunity to co-operate, not 
for profit only but because it is your 
privilege, your duty and your special 
business. 





Find Your Weak Spots by Scoring Up 


Your Business 


Before You Decide That You Are a Blue-Ribbon Electrical 
Man, Take Out Your Pencil and Score Up Your Business 
Ability —It’s a Good Way to Start the New Year Right 


HEN a hopeful young farmer 

W\ honks his way into town on 

a bright winter morning and 
carries a fancy crate full of fancier 
fowls into the cackling precincts of 
the annual poultry show the one six- 
cylindered question purring through 
his brain is: “I wonder how many 
points that White Leghorn cockerel 
will score.” 

When little Miss Greenbacks, dream- 
ing of blue ribbons, trots her mani- 
cured mare into the sawdust arena at 
the horse show, the one big question 
thumping against her ribs is: “I do 
wonder how high Black Beauty and 
I will score.” 

Of course, scoring a chicken or a 
horse is nothing new to you, but how 
about scoring your store or shop? 

New idea! Doubt it? Well, don’t, 
for it can be done. And it is worth 
doing, too, right now at the begin- 
ning of a new year. 

Here’s how the National Associa- 


By EDWIN L. SEABROOK 


tion of Sheet Metal Contractors, in 
its recent convention in Ohio, scored 
up the average business in its line. 
These contractors are engaged in 
building construction work and the 
nature of their business closely re- 
sembles that of electrical contractor- 
dealers. Their business problems are 
practically the same as those of the 
electrical contractor. In fact, the 
idea would work out successfully as 
a feature for a convention of elec- 
trical contractors and dealers. Try it 
at your next meeting. Take a group 
of functions common to all your con- 
cerns and see how high you score as 
an association on these business 
functions. Then score your own 
business. 

One of the subjects discussed in 
this Ohio meeting was: “Is the aver- 
age business in our line conducted 
efficiently ?” 

This subject was handled in a new 
and rather novel way by the associa- 


tion member to whom it was as- 
signed. A large blackboard was set 
up and some of the elements that 
make for business efficiency were 
chalked up and discussed. The per- 
centage of efficiency attained by the 
average shop was scored against each 
of these elements. These percentages 
were not arbitrarily fixed by the 
speaker, but were developed almost 
altogether out of the discussion by 
the contractors themselves and the 
manufacturers, jobbers, credit men, 
sales managers and salesmen serving 
this industry, who also were present. 
From this it will be seen that an out- 
side point of view on the business 
efficiency of the contractors was 
represented in the discussion. 
Mechanical equipment was disre- 
garded altogether because it was gen- 
erally conceded that the mechanical 
equipment of the average business is 
fairly efficient, and to limit the dis- 
cussion to a definite list of manage- 
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ment subjects. Sixteen items of 
business conduct were studied and 
percentages scored up against them. 
Here are the subjects: 


1. Buying. 

2. Estimating. 
3. Closing contracts and selling. 
4, Bookkeeping. 

5. Contract costs. 

6. Cost accounting. 

7. Rendering bills. 

8. Collecting. 

9. Discounting bills. 

. Paying bills. 

. Credit standing. 

. Publicity. 

. Developing new business. 

. Answering correspondence. 
. Studying satisfaction. 

16. Good-will. 


Each of these items was discussed 
in turn and a percentage showing the 
measure of efficiency of the average 
shop was chalked up against each 


item. Some of the points brought 
out by the discussion follow. As 
you read them check them in your 
thought against the average contrac- 
tor-dealer business: 

Buying.—Most business men seem 
to know how to buy material at the 
right price, so this item was given 
the highest percentage of all. This 
does not necessarily imply that a 
shrewd buyer is equally efficient in 
other phases of his business. 


Estimating.—Probably not one- 
half of the estimating is properly 
done, nor are proper records kept of 
the estimate. Estimating is the most 
vital part of a business, but it is 
often conducted recklessly. 

Closing Contracts and Selling.— 
Probably one-half of this is done on 
the question of price rather than 


on merit, quality of material and 
good workmanship. 

Bookkeeping.—The average set of 
books does not show the losses or 
gains of the business, nor the status 
of it at any given date. A profit 
and loss account in the bookkeeping 
system is an exception rather than a 
rule. 


Contract Costs—How many keep 
cost account of the time and ma- 
terial that go into a contract? The 
average is certainly not very high. 
When the contract is completed there 
is little or nothing to show whether 
it was done at a loss or a gain. 


Cost Accounting.—One of the most 
important items of business conduct, 
but in how many offices will the book- 
keeping show what it costs to do busi- 
ness? 














Good 








electrical contractor-dealer. 


How High Do I Score as a Business Manr 


Below are listed sixteen elements that enter into the business of an 
Of course, the list could be longer, but it will 
serve as a basis for indicating the efficiency of your business. 


Try to think of your store or shop judiciously. Try to imagine that it 
belongs to somebody else. Then you will be a better judge. 
carefully. Then start with the first item. Ask yourself the question below. 


Answer it honestly. Take your pencil and write in a percentage which 
you think expresses your efficiency fairly—your standing on that item. 


Do the same thing with the next item, and so on. 
think about your record for a long time. 


percentages. 
How good a business man am I on this point? 
My Standing My Standing My Standing My Standing 
Should Be Is About Should Be Is About 
Re Ss wide nuetecwes 100%... % 9. Discounting bills ......... 100%.. % 
Be BI kk chk ca eeense 100% % 10. Paying bills.............. 100% % 
3. Closing contracts and selling 100%... % 11. Credit standing .......... 100%.. % 
4. Bookkeeping .............. 100%... % 12. Getting publicity ........ 100%. % 
5. Keeping costs on contracts.. 100%... % 13. Developing new business... 100%... % 
6. Cost accounting ........... 100%... % 14. Answering correspondence. 100%.. % 
7. Rendering bills ............ 100% % 15. Studying satisfaction...... 100%. % 
eee 100% % 16. Keeping good-will ........ 100% % 











Fair 





Put an X in the square which indicates your business efficiency 


Then start to build up your low 


Study the list 


When you finish, 




















Get out your pencil and fill in this score sheet. 
out and put it over your desk, or somewhere in your shop or 


store so that you can see it frequently. 


Then cut it 
a sort of acid test. 


Or perhaps you will business basis. 


prefer to carry it around in your pocket, out of sight. 


Yes, it is 
It may help to put you on a more solid 


Can you face it? 
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Rendering Bills—When the work 
is completed the bill should be sent 
at once. Many contractors are in 
the habit of rendering bills once a 
month or at any time that may be 
convenient. The customer is entitled 
to the bill immediately upon comple- 
tion of the work. 


Collecting.—This ought to be done 
systematically, but the consensus of 
opinion showed that it was too often 
neglected. Its importance was frankly 
realized, but the rush of work, se- 
curing contracts, fear of offending 
customers by pressing for settlement 
of accounts that were due, are ex- 
cuses given for lack of prompt col- 
lections. 


Discounting Bills.—This is a 
money-making practice for those who 
do it, but only a small percentage 
take advantage of it. 


Paying Bills—In this and the fol- 
lowing item the views of the credit 
men were valuable. Material is sold 
on a definite time as to payment. A 
good percentage pay on time, but the 
experience of the credit men showed 


that this was not as large as it ought 
to be. 


Credit Standing.— The average 
business does not always get the 
credit standing to which it is really 
entitled. This is due in part to the 
disregard of or inability to give 
credit information when it is asked 
Supply houses must have something 
upon which to base credit, and a 
clean-cut statement is not always 
forthcoming. Slowness in making 
collections and paying bills are also 
factors in the credit standing of any 
business man. 


Publicity —Those who do news- 
paper advertising, circularizing, let- 
ter writing, or undertake any form 
of publicity seem to be very few in 
view of the great business value ot 
advertising. 


Developing New Business. — One 
contractor said it is better to develop 
new business than try to take away 
existing business from one’s com- 
petitor. He never works on an old 
building until he has examined it, 
to ascertain if he can definitely place 
some other article or offer sugges- 
tions for other work. This item is 
very important from the profit stand- 
point, but did not claim a very high 
percentage of efficiency. 


Answering Correspondence. — A 
man’s business qualifications and his 
business integrity are often judged 
by the promptness and the manner 
in which he attends to his business 
correspondence. It was conceded 
that this was an important item, but 
it received a low percentage. 


Studying Satisfaction—Of course 
everyone tries to give satisfaction, 
but how many contractors realize 
that they are not selling merely the 
material that enters into supplies and 
equipment, but something that is 
necessary to comfort and health and 
must satisfy these requirements. It 
is satisfaction that is being sold and 
not the products of counter or shop. 
Unless the sale satisfies it had better 
not be made. While all admitted the 
desire to satisfy in some sense at 
least, this item was not given a very 
high percentage. 





Electrical Welcome for 
Returning Soldiers 





Brighten Up for the 
Boys Coming Home 


T’S time to brighten up and light 
I up. The war is won. “Lightless 

Nights” are a thing of the past, by 
order of the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration. Now is the time to get 
your business back into normal pre- 
war shape—to hold old trade—to win 
new customers. 


UseanElectricSign 


Cost Small— 
Results Great 


Light the Sign above your door Let it 
add its magnificence and splendor to 
the brightly-illuminated streets that 
will welcome our boys back home. Let 
its living message of light point the 
way to your store, reaching out as far 
as the eye can see to draw dollars into 
your cash register — to aid in creating 
the prosperity so necessary in the re- 
adjustment of business now at hand. 











Help business along that every man in 
the army may havea job awaiting him 
on his return. Use an Electric Sign 


Commonwealth: Edison Co. 


72 West Adams Street 








“Will you ‘Brighten Up for the Boys’ 
Return’?” Chicago has already answered 
“T Will,” and has done it. Above is one 
of the advertisements run by the Common- 
wealth Edison Company, Chicago, for more 
than six weeks in the leading Chicago news- 
papers. Read the article by R. B. Woolley, 
beginning on page 4. 


Good-will—This is one of the 
greatest assets that any business can 
have, yet many contractors, whether 
realizing it or not, sometimes assume 
an antagonistic attitude toward their 
customers. Perhaps the customer is 
not always right, but it is always ex- 
pedient to look at the proposition 
from his viewpoint. The percentage 
accorded this item’ was only fair. 


Low PERCENTAGES INDICATED THE 
WEAK SPOTS 


Assuming that the average busi- 
ness can be 100 per cent efficient in 
each of the sixteen points listed, here 
are the percentages that were chalked 
up on the scoreboard: 


MEE 22545.cnecdsnenee ee keane 90% 
DE 63: cetweasadeusesaad 50% 
es: 50% 
I fb 4 iN ei 4 ca weewevdes 25% 
ere eee 10% 
OSG ACCOUNUINE 6.44 o66e004s cess 10% 
SE UD hh. hv sh ddaseeescens 15% 
CO eee ree er ee 17% 
Discounting WAS ...ccicsssccces 5% 
CO EE. vce skieneeasesndee 60% 
eee re 50% 
PE chy See Kanacs x eeokens 15% 
Developing new business ........ 5% 
Answering correspondence ...... 2% 
Studying satisfaction ........... 5% 
REE RNS TNG es whee ee seweees 25% 


This score board is significant. It 
is nothing more or less than a frank 
confession by a national trade asso- 
ciation that its members are less than 
50 per cent efficient in eleven out of 
a list of sixteen functions that are 
involved in doing business. 

Of course the above percentages 
had to be decided somewhat im- 
promptu, as the discussion or experi- 
ence developed, therefore they cannot 
be expected to be absolutely exact, 
because no one has ever had the op- 
portunity of compiling an analysis 
sufficient to guarantee the accurac 
of any set of percentages. The object 
sought for in handling this subject 
was to bring out the weak spots in 
the average business. 

It is worth while, however, to 
measure the efficiency of your busi- 
ness in percentages. Suppose you 
try it. Give yourself credit for what 
you believe to be the correct rating 
on each subject you list. The result 
may look somewhat different from 
the above, but can you give each item 
a high credit rating? Will there not 
be some weak spots that demand at- 
tention? Strengthen these now at 
the beginning of a new year. 
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Mapping the Appliance Market 


How to Make a Census of Local Electrical 
Buyers—A Card That Helps You to Turn a 
Prospect Into a Profitable Customer—Try It 


average electrical merchant 
from making a useful census of 
Let me 


[ svere OBSTACLES deter the 


his local electrical buyers. 
list these in order: 

1. Failure to study out logically 
the facts which it is desirable to 
know. Through fear of involving 
himself in too much system, the deal- 
er is inclined to adopt a form of rec- 
ord which, when complete, amounts 
to little more than a list of names 
and addresses; or, if he has nota 
proper fear of red tape, he incor- 
porates in his forms spaces for an 
array of facts either impossible to 
obtain or not essential to merchandis- 
ing success. 

2. Discouragement due to the size 
of the task. The dealer forgets that 
he presumably is established perma- 
nently and that a census of prospec- 
tive customers—like the good-will of 
his business—must be a matter of 
growth and not a thing which can 
be created overnight. 

8. Failure to provide for keeping 
the census “alive.” Any prospect list, 
even the simplest, is a never-ending 
job like—let us say—window clean- 
ing. 

The second and third obstacles 
can be overcome only by the grit and 
character of the individual. If a man 
is discouraged at the size of a job, 
no amount of coaxing is going to 
make him tackle it successfully. He 
is convinced in advance that it can’t 
be done, which is the same thing as 
admitting himself beaten before he 
starts. And by the same token, if 
a man hasn’t the innate stick-to-it- 
iveness to maintain his census lists 
after they are once in working order, 
he hasn’t the bulldog quality neces- 
sary to present-day business success. 
So we will dismiss these two obstacles 
and get down to the practical details 


By FRANK B. RAE, Jr. 


of how to organize a useful sales 
prospect census. 
What are the facts which it is de- 


-sirable to know about a prospect? 


The first thing, obviously, is the 
name, address and phone number. 

Next we want to know something 
about his home. (The writer is 
speaking now specifically of resi- 
dential prospects; industrial and 
commercial prospect lists can be 
built up upon similar groundwork, 


What sort of neighborhood—one that 
is rising in value or one that is “go- 
ing to seed”? Is there a barn or 
garage attached? 

In regard to the prospect himself, 
we wish to know, first, to what sta- 
tion or class does he belong—work- 
ingman, office man, owner of a busi- 
ness, professional man (and what 
profession) or plutocrat? Size of 
family? What, approximately, is his 
net income? (Note the word net: a 























NAME No. 

ADDRESS PHONE 
PROSPECT RECORD 

House wired? Occupation? Pay cash? 





Kind of house? 





Size of family? 





Prompt on acc’t? 





How many rooms? 





Own or rent? Income about? 











Age of children? 


Slow pay? 








Dead beat? 




















When built? Free spender? Hard to sell? 
Neighborhood? Progressive? Easy to please? —— 
Barn or garage? Own auto? Equipment owned? 

Size? 








CUSTOMER RECORD 





Date Bought Price 








Date Bought 


Price | Date Bought | Price 















































This prospect-customer card history should be kept on a standardized card, say 5 x 7 
inches, or 84 x 11 inches. In having it printed be sure to leave ample space for filling 
in. Keep the cards, or sheets, in a standard card file, or loose-leaf binder. 





though the details, of course, will dif- 
fer.) 

In regard to the prospect’s home, 
we wish to know, first, whether or 
not it is wired. Then, what class of 
home is it?—a cottage, a mansion, or 
a palace? How many rooms? Is 
it owned by the occupant or rented? 
How old, is it; that is to say, does it 
seem probable that the owner will 
spend money for improvements? 


man who may be making $5,000 and 
has to support six children and a 
platoon of his wife’s relatives is not 
so good a prospect as a man whose 
family consists of a wife and a 
Pekinese canine.) Is the prospect a 
free spender, a careful man or a 
“tightwad”? Is he progressive or 
not? Does he drive a car—and how 
big? Approximately what are the 
ages of the children, if any? 
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After the prospect has become a 
customer, the information outlined 
does not by any means lose its value; 
on the contrary, it is necessary to 
know even more about a customer 
than about a mere prospect. This ad- 
ditional information includes: How 
does he pay—cash, prompt, dilatory 
or “dead beat’? Is he difficult or 
easy to sell? Is he easily satisfied, 
exacting or unreasonable? What 
electrical equipment has he already 
bought? 

These are some of the facts that it 
may be desirable to have covering 
the electrical appliance purchasers of 
the dealer’s territory. It rests with 
the individual dealer’s judgment 
which of these facts are pertinent in 
his case and which are superfluous. 
He may have such familiarity with 
his town that he can visualize prac- 
tically every building and know off- 
hand every necessary fact regarding 
each. Another dealer may have the 
sort of memory which enables him 
to keep the facts about his customers 
at his finger tips so that a card rec- 
ord of such information is mere time- 
wasting. This sort of memory is 
rare, however. Another may have 
an office asistant who is a veritable 
local ‘“Who’s Who” with all the gos- 
sip of the town on her tongue. 

It rests, we repeat, with the indi- 
vidual dealer’s judgment whether he 
will keep an exact, complete and 
painstaking census or a brief, con- 
cise mailing list. Mr. Doherty says, 
“The average man has no idea of 
analyzing his local selling prospects. 
He has no idea that he can make a 
census of the electrical buyers of his 
community.” What he meant to say, 
the writer believes, is that the ave- 
rage man is too prone to take the 
easiest way. Because a job looks 
hard he either discretely turns his 
back upon it or flim-flams himself 
into believing that an easy, inade- 
quate solution of the problem “will 
do.” So while we assert—because it is 
true—that the individual must decide 
for himself what scope his own cen- 
sus should cover, let us urge that no 
half-measures be adopted—that the 
proposition be faced honestly and 
fearlessly and solved according to 
cold fact, no matter how unpleasant 
and laborious the job may be. 

Our own conception of a census 
card is one that visualizes the cus- 
tomer fully. When we pick up the 








record of John Smith, 18 Villa Road, 
we want to be able to see in our 
mind’s eye a man who lives in a 
decent, ten-room house in a prosper- 
ous neighborhood, who drives a good 
car, who has three children from five 
to eleven years old, who is a careful 
spender but not an unreasonable cus- 
tomer, and whose electrical equip- 


ment consists of a flatiron, a sweep- 
er, several good portables and a 
toaster. All this information can be 
contained on a small card; it can be 
collected and kept up to date with 
very little effort or expense, and it 
can be turned into cash sales. That, 
after ail, is the thing we are after. 
If a census will help, start one. 





Dainty Foods Give Pulling Power to Electric 
Range Display 


By FRANK J. ALLEN 


NE of the most important fac- 
( Der in carrying a successful 

electric range campaign is 
proper window display. To get maxi- 
mum results, the more striking and 
original your window is, the better. 
No one thing carries with it such 
weight as a display of the actual re- 
sults of whatever you may be cam- 
paigning, and if these results are the 
handiwork of the individuals using 
the appliance, rather than those of 
the demonstrator, or central station, 
you have added the last and most im- 
portant essential to your display. 
What the interested—as well as the 
passing—public wants to know is the 
result the appliance will accomplish 
and what people are accomplishing 
these results. 

You must also be careful not to 
overlook your arrangement and to 
give due consideration to the artistic 
side of your display, its color scheme, 
and the seasonable appropriateness 
of the trim. 


ARRANGE WINDOW DETAILS 
WITH CARE 


With these ideas in mind, I went 
into great detail in connection with a 
window display which I made in con- 
nection with a recent campaign on 
automatic electric ranges in Altoona, 
Pa. At the end of the first month of 
my two months’ campaign there were 
some fifteen ranges in use in this 
city. I asked each of the users of the 
range to prepare and cook some des- 
ignated dish and have it ready for 
me at a given time. These were 
called for and used in the following 
manner. At the back of the window 
was one of our ranges, with clock 
giving correct time, and percolator 
connected. In the small oven was 


shown the clover-leaf and cooker-pot 
set. Raised about 6 in. from the 
floor of the window, on covered boxes, 
at attractive distances I placed the 
different foods which had been pre- 
pared. 

In the center of each was placed 
a card, plainly visible to the pub- 
lic, and on which was given the 
name and address of the maker. A 
ribbon was run from each card to the 
oven. Conspicuously displayed in the 
center of these dishes was a sign set- 
ting forth the fact that the dishes 
displayed had been made and baked 
by users of electric ranges in their 
respective homes. Here and there 1 
worked in a sign relative to the spec- 
ial rate, special campaign induce- 
ments, etc. 

Realizing that the dishes would be 
“colden brown,” I decided upon 
shades of brown and green as my 
color scheme. The time of my dis- 
play being in September, the season- 
able suggestions of harvest fitted. in 
perfectly with the idea. I filled 
in the background with stacks of 
cornstalks which I studded with 
goldenrod. The floor I covered with 
leaves. A couple of bright pumpkins 
helped add life to the whole, as did 
the yellow, brown and green ribbons. 
The articles of food displayed in- 
cluded an apple pie, corn muffins, 
angel cake, sponge cake, a mammoth 
loaf of bread, biscuits, cookies, cream 
sponge cake, and a quantity of 
canned vegetables and fruits. 

The fact that during this display 
it was frequently necessary to have 
to go out in the street to get around 
the admiring crowd gives some evi- 
dence of its success. During the 


next month we sold twenty-three 
ranges. 
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Putting the Jobber on the Map 


To Point Out the Value of the Jobber’s Service to the 
Industry, the Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Association 


Is Planning a Nation-Wide 


Publicity Campaign 


committee adopted at the meeting of the Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Association 


Tom ARTICLE gives substantially the features of the report of the publicity 


in Cleveland on Dec. 10-12. The real strength of the jobbing branch of the elec- 
trical industry is indicated by the statement that it carries stocks of $40,000,000 and 
does an annual business of over $300,000,000. The publicity committee has announced 
that it will meet in New York City on Jan. 20-22, inclusive, to discuss and decide on a 
plan for putting into effect the advertising campaign approved by the association. 
A. M. Little, Syracuse, N. Y., is chairman of the committee —EDITOR. 


GLANCE at the electrical trade 
A journals shows that practi- 
cally every unit of the elec- 
trical trade is advertised more or 
less systematically, excepting the 
jobber, and the small number of job- 
bers advertising simply accentuates 
this statement. 

Manufacturers can afford to ad- 
vertise in trade journals and make 
the widest use of this publicity. 
Contractor-dealers are brought defi- 
nitely to the attention of the trade 
through their own journal and lat- 
terly through the influence of the 
Goodwin movement. 

The jobber, notwithstanding that 
he occupies a position between the 
above two classes of trade and is 
directly affected by the same things 
that affect them, is not in evidence 
as an organization, excepting in the 
case of the above-mentioned small 
number of jobbers who do any adver- 
tising of the above kind. 

If the manufacturer is benefited 
by national advertising both in trade 
and other journals, the jobber can 
be benefited in the same way; yet no 
individual jobber can advertise in 
the above mediums, because he does 
a local business. Granting the above, 
if the manufacturer benefits by ad- 
vertising his particular product, 
there is every reason why the Elec- 
trical Supply Jobbers’ Association 
can benefit by advertising its par- 
ticular product, which is the service 
that its members have rendered and 
are prepared to render. 

Throughout the electrical con- 
tracting trade there has been and is 





row a disposition to buy from the 
jobber only as a last resort. Through- 
out the manufacturing trade there is 
an element of uncertainty as to 
whether its products should be mar- 
keted direct to the consumer, through 
the contractor-dealer, through the 
jobber or through both of them. 
This attitude of mind on the part of 
buyers was one of the first things 
reflected in government work when 
men from civil life became active in 
government purchasing, and as a re- 
sult great stress was laid by them, 
and naturally by those under them, on 
eliminating the jobber or middleman 
in all classes of trade so far as possi- 
ble. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the government has to a large extent 
seen that this was an error, the 
fact remains that the prejudice is 
strongly ingrained in the minds of 
the people to-day. 

It is true that individual manu- 
facturers and_ individual buyers 
throughout the industry are com- 
pletely. converted to the necessity of 
the jobber, but this opinion should 
be shared by all. 


EFFECTIVE WORK BY ASSOCIATION 


The Electrical Supply Jobbers’ 
Association, in gathering statistics 
and interchanging ideas and infor- 
mation regarding business methods, 
has done a splendid work in edu- 
cating its members to improve the 
service they are prepared to render, 
to improve their own operating con- 
ditions and to strengthen themselves 
in the industry; but it seemed to the 
committee that this work should not 


stop there, but should extend its un- 
doubted benefits to the jobbers’ cus- 
tomers and eventually the public in 
general and thus complete its work. 

Individually, all that we advocate 
in favor of the publicity campaign 
has been done by the individual job- 
ber, but we feel that collectively this 
work can be made much more effec- 
tive. What an individual jobber may 
do or may claim along these lines is 
discounted by the hearer or reader 
as trade talk. This same work backed 
by the Electrical Supply Jobbers’ 
Asscciation would carry the neces- 
sary weight and become effective. 

There is a widespread misunder- 
standing throughout the trade as to 
the real purposes of the association. 
This misunderstanding, for the good 
of the association and its members 
and in the interest of mutual codp- 
eration between different classes of 
trade, should be removed. 

Many matters are brought to light 
in discussions in association meet- 
ings which, if collected through 
statistics, would be of great interest 
to buyers as well as jobbers them- 
selves; but the only way to get this 
information before the buyer is 
through paid advertising combined 
with other publicity. The editors 
of reputable trade and _ technical 
papers are as much interested in 
building up the industry as we are, 
and they are ready and anxious tu 
publish matter of real news value 
and of real interest to their readers ; 
but a definite advertising and pub- 
licity plan is necessary to collect this 
information and see that it is put 
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out in the proper manner and 
through the proper channels. 


WHAT AN ADVERTISING AND PUB- 
LICITY CAMPAIGN MAY 
ACCOMPLISH 


First—The removal from the minds 
of trade buyers, particularly those in 
the electrical trade, of the erroneous 
impression that the association does 
anything in the way of fixing resale 
prices. 


Second — Educating buyers of elec- 
trical merchandise to purchase of elec- 
trical jobbers rather than of hardware 
jobbers, drug houses or other concerns 
not strictly engaged in the electrical 
business. 


Third — Attracting the attention of 
manufacturers, especially new ones, to 
the service that members of the asso- 
ciation may render them as mediums 
of distribution and marketing of their 
products. 


Fourth—Impressing upon manufac- 
turers the advantage to them of giving 
due consideration to the electrical job- 
ber regardless of what their sales policy 
may be. 


Fifth — Educating the buyer, es- 
pecially those directly in the electrical 
business, to buy from the jobber rather 
than direct from the manufacturer and 
giving arguments in support of this. 


Sixth — Calling the attention of the 
buyer to the stocks carried by the job- 
bers and the geographical distribution 
of them, and consequent better service 
that may be given by a jobber than by 
a manufacturer, even on that manu- 
facturer’s own line. 


Seventh—Educating the buyer to the 
wide diversity of articles and lines 
carried in jobbers’ stocks. 


Eighth — Directing the attention of 
all readers of trade journals to the 
fact that everything that may be ad- 
vertised in the particular issue he is 
reading can be purchased by him from 
a jobber. 


Ninth—Directing the attention of all 
readers of trade journals to the fact 
that the membership of the association 
undoubtedly includes one or more job- 
bers in his immediate locality who are 
prepared to render him a distinct serv- 
ice in furnishing goods advertised. 


Tenth — Directing the attention of 
manufacturers to the Electrical Supply 
Jobbers’ Association as including the 
best jobbers in the country, and thereby 
quite likely influencing the manufac- 
turers to refer to the fact in their own 
advertisements that their products may 
be secured from members of the Elec- 
trical Supply Jobbers’ Association. 


Eleventh — Making the buyer fa- 
miliar with the enormous aggregate 
of dollars and cents value of the stocks 
carried as a whole by the Electrical 
Supply Jobbers’ Association members 


as a demonstration of the service they 
can render. 


Twelfth—Directing the attention of 
electrical jobbers throughout the coun- 
try, both members and non-members, 
to the real objects of the association 
and to the educational work it is carry- 
ing on for the benefit of the trade. 


Thirteenth — Counteracting by dig- 
nified and businesslike arguments any 
tendency on the part of the govern- 
ment, the manufacturer, the contractor 
or any other interest to fail to accord 
to the jobber his rightful place in the 
industry. 


Fourteenth — Directing the attention 
of the manufacturer to the enormous 
purchasing power of the jobber. 


Fifteenth—Directing the attention of 
the manufacturer to the thoroughness 
with which the United States is cov- 
ered by the activities of the jobber. 


Sixteenth—Proving to the manufac- 
turer that the jobber actually creates 
business in addition to acting as an 
economic distributer of the material 
involved. 


Seventeenth — Proving to the manu- 
facturer that the jobber can perform 
the functions of warehousing and dis- 
tributing more efficiently and economic- 
ally than the manufacturer can him- 
self. 


Eighteenth — Directing the buyer’s 
attention, particularly during war 
times, to the fact that to take advan- 
tage of jobbers’ stocks is one way of 
cooperating with the government, in 
that manufacturers are not loaded up 
with orders for material already in the 
jobber’s warehouse. 


Nineteenth—Directing the attention 
of the buyer to the service rendered 
by the jobber’s salesmen, a small part 
of which nowadays is the actual solicit- 
ing and taking of orders. 


Twentieth — Directing the attention 
of the manufacturer to the economy of 
marketing his product through the job- 
ber from the standpoint of accounting 
as well as from the standpoint of ware- 
housing and distributing. 


Twenty-first—Creating in the minds 
of readers, especially those in the busi- 
ness, a proper realization of the jobbing 
business as occupying its own essential 
and peculiar position in the industry, 
and thereby counteracting the belief on 
the part of many central stations, and 
practically all contractors, that all they 
have to do to become jobbers is to an- 
nounce the fact, rather than have them 





If 10 Per Cent Is a Fair Profit 


Then 50 per cent is the proper amount 
to add to your labor and material 
costs to cover 23 per cent overhead 
and earn for you 10 per cent profit 
on the job. Fifty per cent and no 
less! Why? Figure it out for your- 
self. “Labor and material costs plus 
50 per cent.” 





realize: that it is a field requiring pe- 
culiar fitness from every standpoint. 
Twenty-second — The building up of 
a spirit of good will on the part of buy- 
ers toward the jobber, a ready and 
prompt recognition of the service he is 
prepared to render, and a natural in- 
clination to make use of that service. 
ADVERTISING MEDIUMS TO USE 
AND WHY 


The complete and ideal adver- 
tising campaign would involve paid 
advertising space and publicity not 
enly in electrical trade journals, but 
in trade journals of other lines di- 
rectly or indirectly connected with 
the electrical business, such, for 
instance, as journals distributed 
throughout the hardware trade, the 
drug trade, industrial plants, etc. 
Such advertising would be of direct 
benefit to jobbers of electrical sup- 
plies, but in the future your com- 
mittee can see codperation along 
advertising lines for the benefit of 
the jobbers in all lines between the 
various associations of the different 
lines, each association bearing a 
share of the expense involved, and 
such a campaign including not only 
trade journals of all classes of busi- 
ness, but periodicals of national cir- 
culation. 

Your committee, however, bases 
this report on making use to begin 
with of electrical trade journals 
only; in other words, the logical 
steps will be, first, an advertising 
campaign in electrical trade jour- 
nals; then the inclusion of trade 
journals in other lines of business, 
and next a combination of advertis- 
ing campaigns to include periodicals 
and other mediums of national circu- 
lation, the expense to be borne by 
the various associations. 

The effect that such advertising 
will have on the minds of buyers 
now will be reflected in our ledgers 
during the reconstruction period. 

Many of the objectors to this cam- 
paign give as their only argument 
the fact that no other association of 
jobbers has ever carried on such a 
campaign, but in the opinion of your 
committee this is an argument in 
favor of it, because it will be to the 
credit of the Electrical Supply Job- 
bers’ Association that it take the 
initiative in advertising, and we be- 
lieve jobbers’ associations in other 
lines will eventually do the same, 
particularly if our association begins 
it. 
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His first move was to visit the illuminating engineer of the lamp company 
whose product he sold. He departed with enough literature, such as technical 
bulletins on different phases of lighting, to keep him reading and studying 
for a week. It was just what he was looking for. 


Mixing Lighting Sales with Brains 


After Hap Carter, Topnotch City Salesman, Had Lost a $5,000 
Order, He Woke Up and Discovered a Way to Start In- 
creasing His Lighting Sales at the Rate of 100 per Cent 


AP CARTER was discouraged 
He disgusted as he entered 

the office of Berry Brothers, 
electrical dealers. For five years 
Hap had held his place as topnotch 
city salesman, but lately he seemed 
to be running out of luck. Yes, out 
of luck. He could not explain it in 
any other way. For business condi- 
tions could not be better, and he had 
worked hard. 

“Well, Hap! Where’s the funeral? 
What’s the bad word, boy? You look 
as if you had lost your last friend.” 
This was the comforting greeting 
from Beek, another city salesman. 

“No, Beek, but I lost that juicy 
$5,000 contract at the Steel Parts 
Company. One of the men from the 
Bart Electric Company got in there 
and beat me to it. I’ve had the con- 
tract for the last three years and I 
felt sure that I would get it this 
year, but it seems the Bart’s man 
got in strong with the chief electri- 
cian by helping him out on some of 
his lighting troubles. The Steel Parts 
Company was not exactly satisfied 
with its lighting system, but no one 


By H. W. MATEER 


ever complained to me, and I never 
took the trouble to ask if everything 
was o. k. Bart’s man has made a 
study of lighting problems and has 
kept up to date on all new develop- 
ments. He got in there one day and 
asked how things were going. He 
was told of some of the lighting 
trouble the company was having in 
its inspection rooms. He seized his 
chance and told the company what to 
do. Incidentally, besides getting the 
lamp contract, he sold a lot of re- 
flectors. 

“Beek, I tell you the whole trouble 
with the most of us salesmen. We 
are selling everything from A to Z 
in electrical equipment and we don’t 
have the time to keep up to date on 
any one line. As a result, we ordi- 
narily touch only the high spots in 
pushing business on any specialty 
such as lamps, motors or controllers. 
Take my own case, for instance; I 
have always been interested in illum- 
ination. I think the field for pushing 
the lighting game—I mean lamps and 
reflectors—in this town is a mighty 
big one, especially among industrial . 


plants. But I don’t get the time to 
keep up to date on the new stuff. As 
a result I can’t do it justice. I tell 
you, Beek, I’ve got to get on my toes 
or the boss is going to send me a one 
word message, ‘Why?’ ” 


HAP LOSES SLEEP BUT 
GETS A BIG IDEA 


That night Hap sat on the front 
porch and with the aid of his pipe 
did some hard thinking, and such 
procedure usually leads one to a 
“hunch.” Yes, Hap had his “hunch.” 

The next morning, Hap was wait- 
ing for the boss, all primed to put 
his idea across. 

“Boss, I lost some sleep last night, 
working out a new ‘hunch’ of mine. 
You know that I lost that $5,000 lamp 
contract at the Steel Parts Company, 
and I am still sore. I don’t believe 
we pay enough attention to the lamp 
business. All of our salesmen sell 
lamps, but they don’t know enough 
about their proper use to get the 
business we should have. Here’s my 
idea. Make me the lighting specialist 
for Berry Brothers. Give me charge 
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of all the lamp and reflector sales, and 
see if we don’t increase our business 
in that line. I’ve always taken an 
interest in lighting, and with a little 
study I feel that I can put our light- 


ing business on a firmer footing than - 


it is at present. 

“Here is the way I would handle 
it: I would get a line on the new 
developments in reflecting equipment 
through the trade journals and tech- 
nical bulletins put out by the manu- 
facturers. The engineers of the lamp 
and reflector 
manu facturers 
have much _ in- 
formation which 
they are glad to 
get to the man 
who will use it. 
I would get this 
information and 
ifnecessary 
spend some time 
with these illu- 
minating engi- 
neers. Then, I 
would not only 
try to sell lamps, 
but I would 
make it a point 
to see that they 
were used most 
eff ectively. 
With our indus- 
trial lighting 
business, I would 
go out into the 


ments. 
plant every once ‘i 


studying for a week. Hap took the 
proposition seriously and did some 
real work. As a result, he began to 
realize the fact that in the industrial 
field lighting could stand some big 
improvement. If by applying some 
of his acquired knowledge he could 
bring about these improvements, it 
meant increased lighting equipment 
sales for him and an abundance of 
good-will for his company. 

On his next trip to the Glee Motor 
Company, Hap, instead of leaving the 
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did complain that the light hurt their 
eyes and I have had a few complaints 
in one of the machine shops.” 

“Let’s look at that inspection de- 
partment, Mac. Maybe I can advise 
you as to improvements.” 

“All right, Carter, I sure will ap- 
preciate it. I’m on for anything that 
will increase production.” 

As Mac led the way to the inspec- 
tion department, and on to the ma- 
chine rooms, Hap saw at once that 
there was a big opportunity to im- 
prove the light- 
ing. “You see, 
Carter, the girls 
here inspect the 
valve stems for 
flaws. The stems 
are highly pol- 
ished and _ the 
light shining on 
them makes it 
hard to see any 
cracks or checks. 
“Now, out here 
in the machine 
shop, the work 
is much finer 
than it used to 
be. In some 
places where the 
men complained 
I put up a 200- 
watt. lamp _in- 
stead of the 100- 
watt which we 
use generally. 
But some. of 


After two days spent in the illuminating laboratories and in conferences with various 
engineers, he went home with definite, first-hand information on new lighting develop- 
Hap took the proposition seriously and did some real work. 





in a while and 
give a real engineering service. I 
think that such a policy will not only 
permanently hold our present light- 
ing business but put us in a position 
to go out after more.” 

“Hap, your idea sounds good to me, 
but I want more time to think it over. 
In the meantime, you take the time to 
get hold of that lighting dope. That 
part of your idea strikes me right. 
I’ll let you know more about your 
proposition later.” 

Hap’s first move was to visit the 
illuminating engineer of the lamp 
company whose product he sold. 
After two days spent in the illumi- 
nating laboratories and conferences 
with the various engineers, he 
departed with definite first-hand in- 
formation on new lighting develop- 
ments and enough literature, such as 
technical bulletins on different phases 
of lighting, to keep him reading and 


purchasing agent with a “thank you 
and good-bye,” mentioned the fac: 
that he would like to stroll through 
the plant and see what condition the 
lighting was in. 

“Sure,” said the purchasing agent, 
“you know Mac, the chief electrician. 
Get hold of him and he will tell you 
how things are. I guess they are 
all right, though, for I have never 
heard any complaints.” 

“Hello, Mac. How’s everything?” 

“Fine, but I am some busy these 
days. We are doing our best to in- 
crease production.” 

“Mac, how is your lighting? Are 
you having any trouble? Are the 
workers satisfied with the illumina- 
tion, or do they complain?” 

“T’ve been so busy, Carter, that I 
haven’t paid much attention to that 
part of it. Come to think of it, the 
girls in one of the inspection rooms 


them kick hard- 
er than ever because they say they 
cannot read the circular scale on the 
lathe tool carriage. You see yourself 
that the light shining on the polished 
brass makes it hard to read the 
scale.” 

Hap knew at once that this bad 
reflection which the men were com- 
plaining about was nothing more nor 
less than the image of the bare lamp 
filament reflected in the polished 
brass scale—specular reflection, he 
had heard it called—and that merely 
increasing the size of lamp would 
make matters worse rather than bet- 
ter. He knew, too, that the cure 
was to diffuse the light, that is, to 
put some kind of shield between the 
lamp filament and the work, which 
would ‘increase the apparent size of 
the light source and break up the 
direct rays falling on the machine. 
What further impressed itself on 
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Hap was that after looking about the 
room for a time, the glare from the 
unshielded lamps made it difficult to 
see distinctly when the eyes were 
turned to the work. With the glare 
conditions remedied, the change to 
200-watt lamps would be a great im- 
provement, for the light intensity 
was far too low for the class of work 
being carried on in the shop. In 
fact, the light intensity was about 
one-half of what it should be. 


FAULTS OF THE LIGHTING SYSTEM 
—AND THE REMEDIES 


“Mace, I'll tell you what the trouble 
is. The reflectors which you are 
using are of an old type. They do 
not even come down to the level ot 
the lamp filament. They never were 
the right kind for even the vacuum- 
type tungsten lamps, and with the 
latest type of incandescent lamp they 
fail to screen the light source enough 
to prevent glare. The newest type 
cf dome reflector is made deeper to 
protect your eyes and furthermore it 
is more efficient. Now by using bow! 
frosted lamps instead of the clear 
bulb, you will be able to get away 
from that bad specular reflection on 
the bright machine parts. The final 
trouble with your lighting is that the 
intensity is too low; you should use 
200-watt lamps throughout. 

“Now, for that inspection room, 
you need the very best lighting, ne 
glare, and a very good diffusion. 
We've got a dandy unit which will 
give you just what you want there. 
It is a big reflector shaped like a 
dish-pan and the lamp has a silvered 
metal cap over the bowl which re- 
flects the light to the reflector, and 
what you have then is a light source 
with an area equal to that of the 
reflector. You get an even, soft light 
with no glare or bad specular reflec- 
tion.” 

“Well, I have said, Carter, we are 
willing to try anything once, espe- 
cially if it will help production, and I 
can see that our lighting can stand 
some improvement. Suppose you send 
out some of those new units for the 
inspection room and we will try them 
out. Also, send us three or four of 
those better dome reflectors and we 
will put them up with 200-watt bowl 
frosted lamps.” 

“Mac, two or three are not 
enough, make it eight or ten and I 
will take your order.” — 


After the trial units had been in- 
stalled, Hap kept on the job and in 
about two weeks made another visit 
to the Glee Motor Company. 

“Well, Mac, how do you 
them?” 

“Carter, they are great stuff, espe- 
cially those in the inspection room. 
The girls like the new lighting fine. 
I told the chief engineer about this 
trial installation and we have been 
checking up on the amount of work 
turned out under the new lighting as 
compared with the old type. Say, 
Carter, the chief engineer, Mr. Lait, 
told me to bring you in the next time 
you came out. Let’s go in and talk 
to him. 

“Mr. Lait, this is Mr. Carter of 
Berry Brothers.” 

“Oh, yes; you are the one who has 
been showing us a few things about 
lighting. Well, Mr. Carter, I haven’t 
had much time to give to the lighting 
so far and Mac here has been pretty 
busy too, but from the results of that 
trial installation, I am convinced that 
it will pay us to make some changes. 
What will it cost to put in this new 
stuif in our three machine rooms and 
inspection department? You work 
up some layout plans and let me 
know.” 

Here is where Hap starred. 


like 


“Well, 


Mr. Lait, I have been expecting just 
such a request, so I have the whole 
dope right here.”” Hap took several 
blueprints from his pocket and laid 
them before Mr. Lait. “Here is the 
layout for the machine rooms and 
here it is for the inspection depart- 
ment. This layout will give you 8 
foot-candles for the machine work 
and 10 foot-candles for the inspec- 
tion. Now here is what the equip- 
ment, exclusive of the lamps, will cost 
you. By using 200-watt lamps in- 
stead of 100-watts, your yearly lamp 
consumption will amount to about 
$2,300. That will give you a better 
discount than you get at present.” 

“I want to look this over a little 
more carefully before I say ‘yes.’ If 
it still looks as good as it does now, 
I will send in the order, Mr. Carter.” 

Three days later Hap got a call 
from the boss. “Hap, I want to 
congratulate you on that reflector 
order from the Glee Motor Company, 
and I notice that their lan.p contract 
for next year is $2,500 instead of 
$1,200.” 

“Well, boss, I don’t want to appear 
chesty, but I am convinced that that 
is just a starter, and if you make me 
the lighting man for the house, I[’ll 
show you some more business.” 

“Hap, you’re it.” 





An Electric Sign that Speeded Recruiting on the 
Pacific Coast 


























This novel electric sign was erected in front of a naval recruiting station in the 
Pacific Northwest and did its share in attracting attention to the location of the re- 
cruiting headquarters which contributed its quota for the ranks of the Navy and Marine 


Corps. 


The sign depicted a torpedo boat steaming full speed ahead, and the motion of 


waves and smoke were truthfully reproduced by a flasher mechanism controlling the 


lamps of the display. 
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Profit-Making Methods for 
Encouraging Co-operative Selling 


Larger Profits and More Good-Will for Both the Central Station 
and the Contractor-Dealer Have Resulted from These Methods 
of the Edison Electric Illuminating Company of Brooklyn 


By T. I. JONES 


General Sales Agent Edison Electric Illuminating Company, Brooklyn 


ii XO-DAY the modern central sta- 
tion operates on the basis that 
the first element in good appli- 

ance merchandising is the mainte- 

nance of prices—not by agreement, 
but as a sensible business practice. 

This does not involve, as many 
seem to think and as I have fre- 
quently heard contended by jobbers, 
the elimination of the special sale. 
The best exemplar of modern mer- 
chandising is probably the dry-goods 
or department storekeeper. Was there 
ever a dry-goods store selling mer- 
chandise without bargains? The 
special sale is a legitimate, important 
and thoroughly established merchan- 
dising method, strongly intrenched in 
human nature. Special sales in 
Brooklyn are operated at prices lower 
than regular which yet yield satis- 
factory profits. Frequently purchases 
in quantity permit a special sale price 
with nearly if not quite full profit, 
while increased volumes of business 
result in far greater net gain. 

The main point must be that the 
central station, in its merchandising, 
shall maintain a price at which the 
contractor-dealer may make a satis- 
factory profit over and above all his 
costs and that when special sales are 
conducted, they must not be such as 
to demoralize other retailers in the 
field. 

One way to take care of this, used 
by the Brooklyn Edison Company, is 
that in connection with monthly 
sales, all contractors are permitted to 
purchase from. the company appli- 
ances on sale at net cost plus a small 
per cent for handling. The develop- 
ment of the contractor into a factor 
in the merchandising field is thus as- 
sisted. If he is alive, he can take 


AT THE CONVENTION of the Electri- 
cal Supply Jobbers’ Association at 
Cleveland last month, Mr. Jones, 
after discussing the cost of doing 
business as the fundamental basis 
of sound merchandising and explain- 
ing his method of arriving quickly 
at a price for which electrical mer- 
chandise cm be sold at a profit, laid 


heavy er iasis on the special sale, 
lamp - policy, advertising, in- 
stallment -ules, contractor-dealers’ 


show windows, repairs, delivery and 
co-operation. The editors are pleased 
to call the attention of electrical re- 
tailers, and especially central station 
sales departments, to the methods 
discussed by Mr. Jones. 





advantage of our advertising, par- 
ticipating in a sale, while avoiding 
much of its expense. 


MERCHANDISING ELECTRIC LAMPS ON 
THE FAIR BASIS 


A few years ago before a conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers I 
made the statement that I thought 
the sale of lamps should be placed on 
a strictly merchandising basis the 
same as other appliances, and not as 
was then the case with prices lower 
than cost or upon a kilowatt-hour al- 
lowance with the rate. Since that 
time many central stations have 
adopted this policy. Our own com- 
pany has now had two years’ experi- 
ence in the sale of electric lamps at 
list prices and the result thus far 
has been most satisfactory. It has 
not only resulted in standardizing 
the type of lamp throughout the city 
but has enabled many contractor- 
dealers and stores to open lamp 
depots, thus putting the electric 
lamps within the immediate reach of 
the user and contributing to the 
popularization and distribution of 


electric current and electrical appli- 
ances. 

Central stations annually spend 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
the advertisement and sale of electric 
appliances. Naturally, this bene- 
fits the contractor-dealer without ex- 
pense to him. In many of our cities 
advertisements of appliances in the 
daily newspapers or on the billboards 
contain the statement that the goods 
advertised can be obtained at the 
central station offices or at given con- 
tractor-dealers’ locations. In Brook- 
lyn, when special sales are conducted, 
placards, prepared by the central 
station, are given to the contractor- 
dealers, advertising the article on 
sale, on the bottom of the placard 
being the words “For Sale Here,” the 
contractor-dealer getting the profit 
on the sale. 

The advertising of these monthly 
sales has after long experience be- 
come fairly well standardized. The re- 
turn postcard, inclosed with monthly 
bills, supported by a certain amount 
of advertising in newspapers, theater 
programs and billboards, has proved 
to be the most productive method of 
campaign. One-half the return post- 
card describes the details of the sale 
and the other half is an order which 
the customer signs, agreeing to pay 
for the article in accordance with 
the terms of the offer. 

These postcards begin going out 
with the bills about two weeks before 
the sale starts and by the middle of 
the sale month every residence and 
apartment house customer has been 
thus informed. The direct returns 
of these postcards constitute in each 
case considerable proportion of the 
number of articles sold. 
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The extent of the supporting ad- 
vertising of those sales varies with 
the article to be sold and the current 
conditions. During the war it has 
been greatly curtailed, having been 
limited to small newspaper advertise- 
ments and a bulletin board display 
in the most prominent location in 
Brooklyn. In newspaper advertising 
we have found it more profitable to 
use small space in preferred position 
than larger space in the “run of the 
paper.” We usually occupy the right- 
hand corner of the third page of the 
newspaper with an advertisement 
from 5 in. to 8 in., double column. 

Not so much general appliance ad- 
vertising is done as formerly, because 
less is needed. Most of the appliance 
advertising is limited to publicity 
concerning definite sales. The excep- 
tions are when a novel appliance is 
developed and some general adver- 
tising in connection with it may 
prove desirable, and the advertising 
of electrical devices for Christmas 
gifts. This is done in normal times 
in the usual way through the distri- 
bution of cards and pamphlets, news- 
papers, theater programs, street car 
and bulletin board advertising. Of 
course, in connection with all the 
sales and specials the windows of our 
main and branch offices are appro- 
priately dressed and decorated. We 
employ a special man on this work 
who collaborates with the appliance 
manager and the managers of the 
branch offices. 

Mention should be made of the 
psychological value of the “deferred 
payment” idea. It is hardly necessary 
at this date to dwell upon the value 
of installment payments as a method 
of sale. A far greater volume ot 
business may be done than if pay- 
ment in full is adhered to. The lure 
of partial payments is not limited to 
people who cannot afford to pay in 
full. Many a washing machine is 
sold to a consumer who could afford 
to pay, but would not pay, in full, at 
any one time, the sum of $125 or 
more, but who is willing to buy a 
machine on an initial payment of $25, 
and the balance in monthly install- 
ments. It has been the practice of 
the Brooklyn Edison Company to sell 
on partial payments, if desired, any 
article the sale price of which is more 
than $6, adding a carrying charge 
to cover interest, bookkeeping and 
collecting. 

The Brooklyn Edison Company 





tries to aid in the development of the 
contractor-dealer as a merchandiser 
by encouraging him to use his show 
windows to the best advantage. Any 
contractor who has a store in a good 
location can arrange with the Edi- 
son Company to have his windows 
painted at our expense with an at- 
tractive translucent sign reading 
“Edison Light and Power. Applica- 
tions Received. Edison Lamps Sold 
Here,” and a number of these win- 
dows have been lighted by the com- 
pany free of charge. The company 
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Give an Electric Toaster 


4) 
HE November Special of the naive F* - Company 
is a practical su: gees! stion for Christm: + dtisan 
attractive Electric Toaster. heavil: 


eavily * : Zcellent 
design, fully guaranteed and reduced ye vember only 
to $4.85. 


: * 

shis toaster will make from 10 to 15 slices of brown, 
¢risp toast for on@cent's worth of electricity and it is sure 
to be hot and appetizing. 


The convenience of the Electric Toaster makes it one of 
the most popular of electrical appliances—it is useful and 
economical—it saves coal, wheat and money Order a 
toaster in November at $4.85—it will make a most 
acceptable Christmas gift. 


Displays at all Edison Offices 


Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of Brooklyn 


360 Pearl Street 
Telephone 8000 Main (all offices) 


In pushing its appliance sales, in which 
arrangements are made with dealers so 
that they may also sell the same appli- 
ances at the same price, the Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company, Brooklyn, carried 
this page “ad” in a theater program. It 
is similar to advertisements carried in local 
newspapers during the selling campaign. 





has in the past assisted the contrac- 
tor in obtaining attractive displays 
for these windows, not only by sup- 
plying, in certain cases, materials 
and ideas for window displays, but 
by arranging for periodical talks by 
manufacturers to the electrical con- 
tractors of Brooklyn at the Kilowatt 
Club meetings, where the advertising 
and display features provided by 
them as “dealers’ helps’ are de- 
scribed and illustrated. 

In connection with merchandising 
of electrical appliances on any large 
scale, the matter of repairs fre- 
quently assumes considerable impor- 
tance. Prompt repairs on defective 


or returned appliances are essential 
for the success of any appliance busi- 
ness, and manufacturers must pro- 
vide adequate facilities for making 
them, it being understood that re- 
tailers should handle light repairs 
calling for no replacements. Regerd- 
ing replacements, close co-oper ion 
must exist between the local dealer 
and the manufacturer. 

Wherever the nature and extent of 
the business will warrant, the electric 
merchant should make his own de- 
liveries and show by example his 
faith in the electric delivery wagon. 

In conclusion, permit me to ad- 
vance the suggestion that the dealer 
in electrical appliances, other than 
the central station, should not grow 
into an attitude of mind, as fre- 
quently happens, which leads him to 
see only one side, and that the tem- 
porary and immediate side, of the 
question. He should not expect all 
the “co-operation” to come from the 
central station. 


CENTRAL STATION PIONEERING HAS 
FOSTERED APPLIANCE SELLING 


He must remember the expensive 
and laborious central station pioneer- 
ing that has helped so much to make 
possible the present volume of appli- 
ance business. He must remember 
that the central station is usually 
the largest merchandiser of electrical 
appliances in its community, fre- 
quently doing more business than all 
the other retailers combined, and is 
entitled to consideration from that 
standpoint. He must remember, what 
has already been set forth, the pres- 
ent importance of the appliance load 
to the central station in connection 
with residence revenues. He must 
remember that the central station by 
reason of its relation to the customer 
as a purveyor of current, is often in 
the best strategic position to deal 
with him for electrical merchandise, 
but that every article sold broadens 
the field and opens new avenues to 
wiring jobs and future appliance 
sales. 

Recalling these facts, he must 
recognize in friendly fairness that 
many, if not most, of the central 
stations are handling their merchan- 
dising problems in a broad and 
co-operative spirit, as real leaders, 
and he must let his response, wher- 
ever deserved, be one of cordiality 
and co-operation, for mutual advan- 
tage. 
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Sanders Imports a “Lady Moses” 
to Lead the House-Maid Home Again 


He Prepares to Show Housewives How to Win Kitchen 
Labor Back from the Factory—The Plan Includes. 
a Bit of Night School and Some Special Advertising 


NE day last week I found in 
() morning mail a marked 

copy of the Middleboro Daily 
News. There was a ring around an 
item on the front page headed— 
“Help for the Middleboro Housewife” 
—and underneath the subhead—“J. 
P. Sanders Imports Young Woman 
Expert on Housework Effi- 


By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 


if first impression meant anything. 
And in the selling game the first 
impression is just about the most 
important factor every time. We 


were introduced in characteristic 
Sanders style. 
“Miss Norton,” he said, “this 


great, big, bald-headed, queer look- 





ciency to Serve Homes Here.” 


The article, as it ap- 
peared, is reproduced else- 
where. Pinned to the paper 


was a page from Sanders’ 
scratch pad. “I think this is 
a big idea,” he wrote. “She 
is a fine girl and knows the 
game. It ought to work. Bet- 
ter come out to see me and get 
a regular story.” But I didn’t 
have to go. 

Three days later he called 
me up. He was in New York, 
up at the Prince Clarence. He 
had come in to meet Miss Nor- 
ton, the girl he had hired to 
work among the Middleboro 
homes, and to buy appliances 
and he wanted me to lunch 
with them. So I joined them 
uptown at noon, and heard 
the story. 

Sanders was in fine spirits, 
the same “J. P.” I had met by 
chance that day last fall when 
I was waiting for a train in 
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“They are women, these girls who went into war fac- 
tories, and the better class of them prefer home atmos- 
phere to factory surroundings. 
ever will submit to going back into the kitchen to the 
former never-ending drudgery. 
thing of system and efficiency, and they will never be 
again what they were before the war.” : 


They 


But I don’t believe they 


have seen some- 


our town and is expected to remove 
the curse that has been laid on Mid- 
dleboro kitchens and restore the 
popularity of married life. We want 
to tell you about it.” 

We found a table in a quiet corner 
within safe commuting distance of 
the pantry door and settled our- 
selves for talk. “It’s this way, 
E. W.” Sanders opened up. 
“As you have probably heard, 
the war is over, and even as 
far out as Middleboro it is be- 
ginning to cause comment and 
make a difference in things. 
I feel that it is opening up a 
great big opportunity for the 
development of appliance busi- 
ness and I’m after it. When 
the war came and Uncle Sam 
called for help and clamped 
down the restrictions on the 
use of raw materials, I did my 
best to organize on a war-time 
basis, pushing labor-saving ap- 
pliances where they were 
needed to replace domestic la- 
bor lost to the factories. Now, 
I am going to organize on an 
after-the-war-time basis that 
will cash in just as far as 
possible on the needs of this 
particular period. I think one 
is as logical, as practical and 
as patriotic as the other, don’t 
you?” 





the little Ohio city. Only his 
experience of the winter in meeting 
the war-time situation and assuming 
leadership among the local contractors 
and dealers had undoubtedly speeded 
him up and added confidence. This 
time apparently he was loaded for 
bear. The Norton girl was the right 
type, not too young to look as though 
she knew things, but attractive, full 
of life and strong in common sense, 


ing thing is known as Whitehorne. 
He leads a useless sort of a life writ- 
ing articles and doing things for 
people, but you can never tell when 
he may have heard some gossip that 
you ought to know about. So I 
wanted you to meet him.” 

He dug me in the ribs and said— 
“E. W., shake hands with Miss Nor- 
ton. She is the latest excitement in 


“Old King Solomon would 
reason it that way, I’m sure.” I sol- 
emnly replied. 

But J. P. was serious now, and 
went right on. 

“The situation in Middleboro as 
I see it, is this,” he said. “When the 
war came things got pretty compli- 
cated for the housekeeper and it has 
done her a lot of good. The cost of 
everything went up. Several staple 
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articles of food—flour, sugar, milk, 
meat, butter—were restricted and 
she had to plan economies in thin 
consumption. She had to buy at the 
higher prices and still save for 
Liberty Bonds, war charities and 
W.S.S. That required more careful 
‘planning in the spending of her 
money. Then the servant pinch came. 
She lost her upstairs girl, her cook, 
or both, and perhaps her wash- 
woman quit coming. She had to 
tackle the household labor problem 
as she never had before. 

“All together, it opened her eyes 
and put a lot of new ideas in her 
head about efficiency and labor-sav- 
ing methods that she never in the 
past gave any real attention to. And 
her husband also woke up to the 
fact that he was a member of the 
firm in this little business of house- 
keeping and had to lend a hand. 


APPLIANCES TO THE RESCUE 


“The demand for such appliances 
as sweepers, clothes washers, dish 
washers and ironers, flatirons, grills, 
bottle warmers and the rest in- 
creased immediately, but we had to 
hold it down to actual essential 
needs, to save raw materials. But I 


instituted the “Fix-it Service” and. 


got the old stuff all fixed up and into 
service. Then I began the Laundry 
Service, renting out washers and 
ironers by the day. And by the 
way, I’ve got several permanent in- 
stallations now of complete electric 
home laundry equipment in the 
basements of apartment houses 
where it is used by the building 
tenants, for so much a week. It 
works fine, too. . 

“Where was I? Oh, yes,” he con- 
tinued, “And then I got things go- 
ing to the factories in a sort of an 
Industrial Fix-it and Re-equipment 
Service, and then the war quit. That 
means new conditions again, but as 
far as I can see, it gives me more 
to sell and even greater market. So 
we are going to begin at once, a 
very personal and systematic cam- 
paign to the homes. Now Miss Nor- 
ton, you just outline briefly, your 
idea of the housework situation as 
it is going to be this year.” 

“Well, in the first place,” she be- 
gan, “I don’t believe the servant 
situation is going to be as bad as 
some people think.” She smiled but 
I could see that she believed it. “At 


present it is almost impossible to get 
a housemaid because the factories 
have gathered in so many. But 
gradually as the troops come back 
and more men are available, a lot of 
those women will be ready to come 
back to the homes. They are women 
and the better class of them prefer 
home atmosphere to factory sur- 
roundings. But I don’t believe they 
ever will submit to going back into 
the kitchen to the former never- 
ending drudgery. They have learned 
to work so many hours and have the 
balance of their time to themseives. 
They have seen something of system 
and efficiency and they will never be 
again what they were before the 











on wn homes. 
“udleboro housewives who have been & 
- ants will do well to get in touch with Wiss Norn 
arrives next week 


HELP FOR THE 
MIDDLEBORO HOUSEWIFE 


J. P Sanders Imports Young Woman Expert 
on Housework Efficiency to 
Serve Homes Here 


Something new in the way of after-the-war work will be 
introduced in Middleboro when Miss Irene Norton joins the 
staff of the Electric Shop of J P Sanders on 486 Main Street 
“Miss Norton is an expert in modern methods of relieving house- | ‘Yte™ * 
hold labor by the use*of machinery and appliances and will un- Th 
dertake to assist the women of Middleboro in relieving the pinch 
of the servant problem 












t is Miss Norton's theory that if the domestic servant who | 7 9'¢ 
has gone into the factory for war work 1s to be lured back into 
the kitchen again, there must be some inducement in the shape of 
definite hours and relief from the never-ending drudgery that 
has always been a curse to housework. For women who have | . 
had a taste of factory employment, where every type of obtain. | © 
able machinery is utilized to relieve the burden ot the worker 
and speed the work, have had their eyes opened to the valuc of 
system and method and a measure of freedom after hours 

; refore, if the housekeeper is to compete with these con 
ditions, Miss Norton says, she must arrange a schedule which | ! 
will reduce the occupation of kitchen maid to a definite basis of 
a nine-hour day and provide the necessary machinery to enable | Mi 
pet oe work easily within this time Miss Norton is pre 
Pared to demonstrate that this idea is practica ily 
, baka re sealy in our own rokicied free cman ea 

iddleboro housewives who have been unable to obtain 
#ervants will do i y 5 
vera to get in touch with Miss Norton when she 





PRIORITIES BOARD 
REMOVES RESTRICTIE 


“I think this is a big idea,” he wrote. 
“She is the latest excitement in our town 
and is expected to remove the curse that 
has been laid on Middleboro kitchens.” 

















war. Some will, of course, but not 
the best of them. 

“TI feel, therefore,” she went on, 
“that right now is the most favor- 
able time we have ever seen to 
spread the ‘Do It Electrically’ idea, 
if it is done right. I don’t mean to 
just campaign to sell appliances. My 
plan is to go personally to one wo- 
man after another in her home and 
talk the situation over. I will sug- 
gest that she reorganize her house- 
work on a modern system of a nine- 
hour day, the kitchen servant to 
work from 7 am. to 1 p.m. and 
from 5 p.m. to 8 p.m. and the rest 
of the time to be off duty. To make 
this possible the house will be equip- 
ped with proper machinery—a dish 
washer, a sweeper, an electric fire- 
less cooker and a grill, clothes 
washer, an ironing machine and a 


flatiron, and then after that a kitchen 
motor and a kitchen fan. This, with 
good light, will get more work done 
in nine hours than any maid can 
ever think of doing in the old way. 
It will command a type of woman 
far above the kitchen class. It will 
appeal to present factory workers of 
the better grade who know some- 
thing of getting work done by the 
use of machinery, yet would rather 
be in a good, comfortable home. It 
will appeal immensely to the men 
who pay the bills and to their wives 
who have been broadened so much 
this last year in war work and war 
influences and are ready now to ap- 
ply the lesson in their own homes.” 

“How does it sound?” asked San- 
ders. 

“It sounds sane,” I said. “I think 
Miss Norton has analyzed the con- 
dition as it is in the home to-day. 
Of course, the nine-hour workday 
is a pretty radical idea for any one 
of us to swallow for ourselves, be- 
cause we have been brought up to 
expect the servant to be on hand 
continually.” 


THE HOUSEWIFE IS READY 
FOR THE IDEA 


“And so she will be,” broke in 
Miss Norton. ‘Where else would she 
be? Where else would she go? This 
doesn’t mean that from 1 p. m. to 
5 p. m. each day the maid would be 
out of the house and that at 8 p. m. 
she would go away till 7 a.m. the 
next morning. She will make her 
home there just the same. But there 
will be hours each day when she can 
call her soul her own. She can go 
out any afternoon she wants to in 
her own time. She can go to the 
movies any evening if she wills. But 
she won’t, and part of my propaganda 
will be to make the kitchen and the 
maid’s room more cheerful, comfort- 
able and homelike so the maid will 
have some place to enjoy her free- 
dom when she gets it and keep happy. 
What this schedule will do is simply 
to keep the housemaid contented. She 
will be worth twice as much to the 
family as she was before. I believe 
that women will see this to-day and 
appreciate it.” 

“The housekeeper is ready to grasp 
a lot of things to-day that she never 
used to think about,’ Sanders re- 
marked. “But what shall we do to 
get it started? What should we do 
first? One of the reasons we’re buy- 
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ing you this sumptuous lunch, E. W., 
is to get some actual suggestions— 
‘how to.’ What would you do if you 
were me?” 

“T knew it, J. P.,” I said. “I knew 
I’d pay a high price for this lunch, 
but I have received something more 
than food. Miss Norton’s plan is a 
brand new thought as far as I’m con- 
cerned. She is a regular ‘Lady Mo- 
ses’ come to lead the servant home 
again. If I were you I would go to 
it at once and I’d play it big. The 
point that gets to me the strongest 
is the fact that you can center it 
upon the servant situation instead 
of simply selling appliances, and I 
would have the whole thing revolve 
around this thought. 


INTEREST THE NEWSPAPERS 1N 
YouR SCHEMES 


“Talk to your editors about the 
servant outlook and plant the idea 
there. They will write articles about 
it. Go to your women’s clubs and 
arrange addresses by Miss Norton. 
Then advertise each day both in the 
‘Help Wanted’ and the ‘Situations 
Wanted’ columns, and describe your 
system briefly. Tell the factory 
worker that you are equipping homes 
with electrical machinery so that the 
housework can be done in a nine-hour 
day, without drudgery, and that you 
can put her in touch with such op- 
portunities. Tell the housewife the 
same thing and that you can put 
her in touch with former housemaids 
who have learned efficiency and sys- 
tem in war work and will bring this 
new ability to get things done, back 
to the home that is equipped for la- 
bor saving. You can create a tre- 
mendous amount of interest and 
comment this way, and get no end 
of inquiries, I believe, both from 
the homes and from the women now 
in factories.” 

“By Heck! that’s a good idea,” 
Sanders exclaimed. “That one stunt 
will get more prospects for Miss Nor- 
ton than anything else we’ll do. It 
will sift ’em out, you see, and give 
’em the idea and they’ll be live ones 
ready to talk turkey.” 

“Sure they will,” I said. “It ought 
to fit right in and point a very ap- 
pealing path to new and better house- 
hold labor, new and better domestic 
jobs. Your main work, of course, 
will have to be done by Miss Nor- 
ton in direct personal selling and I 
would take as my first prospects, 


other than the new inquiries that 
come, the list of folk who have 
bought labor saving appliances 
through the winter and at Christmas 
time. They have shown the desire. 
Go to them quick with the bigger 
plan and sell them more equipment.” 

“Do we need any special advertis- 
ing, do you think?” asked Miss Nor- 
ton. 


A FOLDER TO TELL OF THE NINE- 
Hour Day PLAN 


“‘Not much, I should say. It would 
be a good scheme to have a simple 
little folder of some kind to tell the 
story of the nine-hour day plan. You 
will so often talk to the woman about 
it, and then leave her to convert her 
husband unaided. If you could leave 
with her something in which he could 
read the entire argument, it would 
help her mightily. Make it simple 
and easy to read and not too long. 
This, with your want ads and your 
regular newspaper space talking also 
and the variety of manufacturers’ 
literature available, ought to be all 
you need.” 


“Well,” said J. P. “Miss Norton 


comes up on Monday and we will 
start in that day and give it a whirl. 
We have all the lists and other data 








To Get Attention for Your 

Heat-Pad Window 

BY G. W. RAUCH. 

Manager Electric Service Company 

Orrville, Ohio. 

AS THIS is the season of the year 
for electric heating pads, a very 
novel window attraction may be 
made as follows. Place a heating 
pad on the lid of a cardboard box 
so that the pad will be in concave 
shape and on the pad lay a thin 
sheet of gelatine. Turn the current 
on “high” for a few minutes, then 
turn the switch to “medium” and 
leave it so. The gelatine will im- 
mediately begin quite a few antics, 
curling and twisting as if alive. 
Such a display will attract a lot of 
attention with an appropriate card 
with a big question mark above it. 

As pads do not usually make very 
attractive displays, I had always 
been up against it until I tried out 
this. The gelatine may be procured 
from any movie theater, as it is 
used to typewrite advertisements on. 





that we need in the Electric Shop. 
We have enough live prospects to 
make the starting easy and our 
laundry service continues and af- 
fords an easy wedge to get ’em 
started. It’s going to go and we are 
going to buy a lot of stock here in 
New York to-day and to-morrow that 
will be on the job in Middleboro 
homes within the month, unless I’m 
badly fooled.” 

“What can I do to help, J. P.?” I 
asked. 

“Now, I’m so glad you mentioned 
that,” said Sanders. “It makes it 
easier for me. Won’t you just get 
me up that little folder to tell our 
story for us—and write those two 
want ads so they’ll be right? Charge 
me a lot for the job and have another 
lunch while we’re about it.” 


A LITTLE EVENING SCHOOL FOR 
HOUSEKEEPERS AND MAIDS 


I saw them started on their way 
to buy some fancy portables and 
went back down town. In about an 
hour Sanders called me on the ’phone 
again—as follows: 

“Say, E. W., I’ve got another hunch 
about this servant idea.” 

“Fine. What’s it all about?” 

“Why wouldn’t it be a good idea to 
let Miss Norton start a little evening 
school for housekeepers and maids 
to give them lessons in.this new 
house operating plan? Tuesday eve- 
nings for housewives, Thursday eve- 
nings for maids. We could fit up a 
room with all the electric kitchen and 
laundry equipment and give an eve- 
ning lesson on each appliance and 
show ’em how to use it—let each one 
learn to appreciate it and want to 
use it that night. Why wouldn’t 
that work?” 

“Tt will work,” I said. “It has al- 
ready been done in several cities by 
gas companies. It’s just the thing 
you need. You’ve got a great head, 
cs. 

“Can’t claim it,” he replied. 
“Credit that one mainly to Miss Nor- 
ton. But I’m going to do it. Just 
work the school offer into those ads, 
Old Scout, and when we get it going 
come out and see the wheels go round. 
I think it’s going to make a hit in 
our town.” 

“And a litle loose change for J. P. 
Sanders,” I suggested. J. P. laughed, 
said “Ta Ta,” hung up and was gone 
with his new idea. 
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A Plea for 


Better Motor Resale Practice 


Pointing Out What Seem to Be Unfair and Unsuccessful Features 
in the Prevailing but Outgrown Standard Motor Agency Agreement 


By E. R. DAVENPORT 


Sales Manager Narragansett Electric Lighting Company, 


going to be thinking along lines 

of reconstruction. They will be 
reorganizing their business methods to 
suit conditions of peace. Busy as we 
are, therefore, it is a good time to bring 
up a discussion of needed changes in 
our trade practices, and while we are 
about it, straighten out the kinks ready 
for the bigger volume of business that 
is ahead of us. There is such a kink, 
it seems to me, in the present procedure 
followed generally throughout the elec- 
trical industry in the resale of electric 
motors. 

We are attempting to operate to-day 
under a form of motor agency agree- 
ment that was designed some twenty 
years ago. It must be conceded that 
material changes have taken place dur- 
ing that long period. But still, the so- 
called motor agency agreement has not 
been modified or brought up to date to 
meet these changed conditions. 

Under this form of agreement, cus- 
tomers having a connected horsepower 
equal to or exceeding 200 hp. are en- 
titled to a flat discount of 10 per cent. 
At the time when the manufacturers 
first offered this motor agency agree- 
ment to dealers it was considered that 
a 200-hp. installation was a large cus- 
tomer. To-day I think it is safe to say 
that nothing less than a 1000-hp. equip- 
ment is considered a large customer, 
but no modification has as yet been 
made in the form of agreement in 
recognition of this fact. The result is 
that we are now making a discount to 
a small customer who is not entitled to 
this concession. 

I realize that the manufacturers are 
not so concerned in raising the limit 
from 200 hp. to 1000 hp. because there 
is no lost profit to them. There is, 
however, a profit lost unfairly to the 
dealer. In these days of market de- 
velopment societies, trade development 
organizations, contractor-dealer propa- 
ganda, and the like, it would appear 
urgent and important for action to be 
taken upon such a situation as this if 
the manufacturers are really sincere in 
their desire for the development of the 
trade. 

In the matter of motor parts we are 


De: this new year men are 


Providence, R. I. 


permitted a gross profit of only 10 per 
cent on bearing linings, miscellaneous 
motor parts, etc., with the result that 
the dealers are selling manufacturers’ 
motor parts at an absolute loss. How 
many manufacturers conduct their 
business on a margin of 10 per cent 
gross? Then why should they expect 
the dealer to do it? 

Customers naturally look to the 
dealers who sold their motors to fur- 
nish the necessary parts, yet in talking 
with one motor manufacturer about 
this he suggested that we continue to 
sell their motors but refer our cus- 
tomers direct to them for motor parts. 
Can you imagine business being con- 
ducted in any other line to-day on any 
such flimsy and unsatisfactory basis 
as that? It should be realized that it 
is a great advantage to the manufac- 
turer for good service to be rendered 
by the dealer to his customers, but I 
cannot see how this could be accom- 
plished if the suggestion of this manu- 
facturer was carried out. I mention it 
merely as an illustration of the lack 
of hearty co-operation in some quar- 
ters. We believe there should be a 
gross profit to the dealer on these items 
of 20 per cent. 

















E. R. DAVENPORT 


Our gross profit on entrance oil 
switch panels is also limited to about 
10 per cent. The same arguments hold 
good here also. We believe the gross 
profit should be 20 per cent. 


DEALER IN COMPETITION WITH 
CUSTOMERS 


It should be recognized by motor 
manufacturers that the present motor 
agency agreement for a dealer is of 
little, if any, value to him. It does 
not protect him from direct competition 
by the motor manufacturers among 
the dealers’ own customers. Also, in 
cases of certain fairly large-sized in- 
stallations, the various motor manufac- 
turers get into competition with one 
another with the usual result that the 
customer purchases a much smaller 
quantity of motors than he would have 
from the dealer, and he secures them 
for less money than the dealer can buy 
them for. 

Also, one of the advantages to the 
motor manufacturer of an agency 
agreement is that it gives to the manu- 
facturer a certain staple all-year-round 
business; that is to say, the dealer is 
constantly buying motors from the 
manufacturer whereas in the case of 
these competitive propositions the cus-— 
tomer is rarely in the market again 
for motors except at long intervals. 
Is this good business for the manu- 
facturer? Is it fair to the dealer to 
be treated in this manner? 

In spite of the fact that we hold 
agency agreements we receive no pro- 
tection whatever on motor orders 
placed direct with the manufacturer’s 
local representative from factories lo- 
cated within our territory. 

Only by giving better service, more 
prompt shipments of motors from the 
stock of $50,000 worth of motors which 
we usually carry, or through more cor- 
dial relations with such trade can we 
hope to do business under these con- 
ditions. 

It seems to me that the motor agency 
contract between a manufacturer and 
a dealer should be broadened out into 
more of a dealers’ agreement covering 
practically all of the apparatus manu- 
factured and sold by that particular 
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manufacturer. The present form of 
motor agency contract does not even 
cover the purchase of motor generator 
sets, and the result is that our dis- 
count on purchases of this material is 
limited to 10 per cent. This is in spite 
of the fact that the motors used on the 
set are in themselves subject to a dis- 
count of 123 and 5 per cent when pur- 
chased separately, as motors, under the 
agreement. 

We have a number of customers with 
whom the manufacturers 


lar motor manufacturer’s explanation 
is not in accordance with the facts. In 
one case that I know-of, a large textile 
mill in our territory had contracted 
with us for several thousand horse- 
power and the deal had all been closed. 
The owners were to electrify their mill. 
Then two motor manufacturers got 
into competition and the one that 
offered the above explanation to‘me cut 
the price 10 per cent and got the order. 

In the case of another textile propo- 


facturer gets a factory engineer to 
follow an engineering layout for »pply- 
ing motors to certain machines, the 
engineer rarely, if ever, remembers 
that standard motors can be adapted 
quite as well to many machines. In 
my judgment, this } olicy is absolutely 
wrong and will stunt the development 
of te industry. . 

The present motor agency agreement 
does not include motors exceeding 200 
hp. except where they state that such 

motors are not covered 





have signed up what they 


by the resale agreement. 





term  manufacturer’s 
agents’ agreements. 
This permits our cus- 
tomers to purchase their 
motors used in their fac- 
tories and supplied from 
our service upon exactly 
the same basis as we do. 
The reason advanced by 
them for this is that 
these customers sell ap- 
paratus at some time or 
other with a motor at- 
tached. We feel that this 
is a technicality and that 
this practice is abused. 
Prices have been based 
upon class distinction in 
the trade rather than 
quantity of goods used. 
In one case recently we 
quoted prices on motors 
and were informed by 
our customer that he 
had received a price di- 
rect from the manufac- 


to the dealer. 


An Outgrown Plan 


We are attempting to operate to-day under a form of motor 
agency agreement that was designed some twenty years ago. . 
It must be conceded that material changes have taken place 
during that long period. But still, the so-called motor agency 
agreement has not been modified or brought up to date to 
meet these changed conditions. 

Under this form of agreement, customers having a connected 
horsepower equal to or exceeding 200 hp. are entitled to a flat 
discount of 10 per cent. At the time when the manufacturers 
first offered this motor agency agreement to dealers it was 
considered that a 200 hp. installation was a large customer. 

I realize that the manufacturers are not so concerned in 
raising the limit from 200 hp. to 1000 hp., because there is no 
lost profit to them. There is, however, a profit lost unfairly 
In these days of market development societies, 
trade development organizations, contractor-dealer propa- 
ganda, and the like, it would appear urgent and important for 
action to be taken upon such a situation as this if the manu- 
facturers are really sincere in their desire for the development 
of the trade. 


It is true that in the 
past we have had little 
opportunity to sell such 
large units but to-day 
we are considering a 
few installations with 
motors of that size, and 
in the future it seems 
reasonable to anticipate 
that there will be a still 
further demand for large 
sizes. It should be pro- 
‘vided for. 


It has been our be- 
lief for some time that 
the margin of profit for 
dealers on the sale of 
motors is absolutely in- 
sufficient. The dealer’s 
gross profit on this class 
of business should be, at 
the very lowest margin, 
20 per cent. Will you 
compare this, if you 
please, with other lines 
of business and see if 





turer, incidentally, the 





same one whose goods 

we were selling, quoting him a dis- 
count of 10 per cent. In taking the 
matter up with the manufacturer it 
was explained to us that this was a 
courtesy discount. My attention has 
just been called to another case where 
another manufacturer sold a _ single 
motor of rather small size to one of 
our customers and quoted a cash dis- 
count of 5 per cent. These are only 
a few illustrations of what happens al- 
most constantly, and it is a great dis- 
ccuragement to resale business. 

I understand that motor manufac- 
turers are allowing a discount to all 
textile mills of a flat 10 per cent on 
all motors purchased by them. Why 
this particular trade should be singled 
out for rebates is beyond my compre- 
hension. 

I have received one explanation from 
a certain motor manufacturer regard- 
ing this. He stated that it was neces- 
sary to make a discount of 10 per cent 
in order to sell motors to the textile 
industry because if the list price were 
charged the goods could not be sold. 
In view of most of these motors being 
of a special design they have different 
list prices than standard motors. If 
these discounts are allowed, why not 
reduce the list prices of the motors 10 
per cent and sell on a net basis and 
avoid the discrimination? 

From our experience, this particu- 


sition, not having prices availiable on 
the textile motors used we were 
obliged to get in touch with the manu- 
facturer’s office. We were informed 
that only the textile motor department 
could furnish such quotations, and in- 
stead of quoting me they took the en- 
tire matter out of our hands and have 
since handled it direct with our cus- 
tomer without permitting us any con- 
sideration or profit on the transaction. 
Up to the time that we got in touch 
with this motor manufacturer he wes 
utterly unaware of the existence cf 
this particular cotton mill because it 
was a new one organized in our terri- 
tory. 

The manner in which some motor 
manufacturers are doing engineering 
work for prospective customets is also 
a source of trouble. This service is 
often misapplied and causes complica- 
tions and prevents fair competition. 
I have known of cases where this engi- 
neering has been literally forced upon 
a customer and the engineering has 
been done from an absolutely selfish 
viewpoint, by requiring such apparatus 
as only that particular manufacturer 
whose representative did the engineer- 
ing work can furnish. Then again, by 
specifying special end shields, extended 
shafts and other equipment, they pre- 
vent the purchase of this material 
through a local dealer. Once a manu- 


you can locate in other 
industries business con- 
ducted between manufacturers and 
dealers on such a low. margin as even 
20 per cent? 

We maintain at all times in the 
neighborhood of $50,000 worth of motor 
stock and are doing a very large busi- 
ness. We have recently signed ten 
contracts that will pay us an aggre- 
gate annual income of slightly less 
than $300,000. One contract will run 
about $80,000, another $60,000. We 
are prospering, therefore, in spite of 
these defects in the standard motor 
agency agreement because our position 
in the local market gives us unusual 
opportunity and our selling methods 
have been aggressive and thorough. 
Nevertheless, we find these unbalanced, 
unfair and outgrown practices a con- 
stant source of difficulty and annoy- 
ance, and we know that they do great 
harm to the small dealer. He is the 
man it holds back and discourages and 
he is the man whom we should all be 
assisting. So, isn’t this a good time 
to take up this matter of motor agency 
terms and make it fair and helpful to 
all men who are engaged in motor 
selling? 





What do you think about Mr. Daven- 
port’s ideas on motor resale practice? 
Write a letter to the editor of ELEc- 
TRICAL MERCHANDISING and tell him 
your ideas. 
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Central Stations to Compete Fairly for 


Larger Profits on Appliances 


Letters From Central Stations Indicate Purpose to 
Seek Co-operation of Local Dealers on a Profit- 
Making Basis that Is Fair to Everybody Concerned 


HE central station industry 
has been almost the first major 
business in America to make 
the transition from a war to a peace 
basis, just as it was among the first 
to get itself practically and loyally 
upon a war footing. The armistice 
had hardly been signed before the 
lighting companies shifted their 
plans to meet the new condition. 
While other industries paused to 
take soundings, while banks and busi- 
ness men hesitated till they could 
learn how the country was going to 
readjust itself, the lighting com- 
panies, seemingly without exception, 
went upon record as determined to 
grow, expand, build, push. Such op- 
timism augurs well not only for their 
own prosperity but for that of the 
electrical trade also, for it is ax- 
iomatic that an aggressive central 
station means better business for the 
contractors, dealers and jobbers. 

Last month ELECTRICAL MER- 
CHANDISING printed letters from a 
few of the larger individual and 
groups of central stations, outlining 
their after-war plans and _ policies. 
While some of these stations are re- 
strained by the cost of materials 
from making the extensions and bet- 
terments which an active sales policy 
requires, all are confident of the fu- 
ture and are working to remove the 
obstacles to commercial aggressive- 
ness. This month we print a num- 
ber of letters chiefly from the central 
stations in the smaller cities, which 
are equally interesting. 

One thing is strikingly apparent: 
The electrical merchandising busi- 
ness seems to be entering a period 
of unprecedented prosperity. Where 
the central stations plan to push the 
sales themselves it appears that the 
margin of profit asked will be an in- 
centive to the local electrical trade 
to join them in the sales-building ef- 


fort. Where the central stations re- 
linquish direct sales, their co-opera- 
tion will mean much to the trade. 
Everyone is thinking of appliance 
sales in terms of thousands where it 
used to be hundreds—in terms of 
carload lots where it used to be 
standard packages. And that is the 
way to think of this business. 

But, while we are optimistic, let 
us not become headlong. Judge 
Gary, chairman of the United States 
Steel Corporation, recently pointed 
out that business which is forced 
rather than developed is dangerous. 
There is a world of wisdom in the 
suggestion. The electrical trade is 
in a position where it can be devel- 
oped upon sound lines. Let it not 
make the mistake of being forced 
into unsound growth. Straight 
thinking, careful planning, deliberate 
execution—and push! That is what 
will give this trade the utmost of 
healthful development. 

The opportunity is here—bigger 
than ever in our country’s history. 
If you doubt it, if you have the 
slightest fear of what the future 
holds, read these letters and be con- 
vinced. 


APPLIANCE SALES ORGANIZATION 
100 PER CENT STRONG 


Charles B. Hart, superintendent 
of the light and power department 
of the Fort Wayne & Northern In- 
diana Traction Company, declares: 


We are at the present time rapidly 
rebuilding our sales organization and 
expect to have it nearly 100 per cent 
in the very near future. Our policy 
toward appliance selling and general 
market development will be that of the 
co-operative plan with the contractor 
and dealers as we have operated for 
the past several years. We expect to 
resume the leadership in this work to 
the extent of assisting the contractor 
and dealer in selecting and pointing 
out a way of selling only high-class 


electrical merchandise. We firmly be- 
lieve that the conditions are very fa- 
vorable for a large business in elec- 
trical merchandise in the year 1919. 


The sales manager of another Mid- 
dle Western company, the policies of 
which have always been admired by 
its neighbors, states: 


Our appliance business policy has 
not been modified, nor has our business 
in this line decreased during the period 
of the war, so, therefore, we do not 
expect to be called upon to make any 
radical adjustments in this division. 
So far as our sales policy proper is 
concerned, we have kept our sales or- 
ganization intact, with the exception 
of those men who left for military 
service. The men remaining with us 
were kept busy doing power and il- 
luminating engineering for our cus- 
tomers and advising them as to econo- 
mies in use of current, etc. We hope 
that the return of our men from our 
country’s service will coincide with our 
increasing activities because of post- 
war adjustments. 


Ira Steele, commercial manager of 
the Des Moines Electric Company, 
Says: 


It is our intention to rebuild our sales 
organization just as promptly as pos- 
sible and we have no idea of stopping 
to tread water or pass the merchandis- 
ing to the contractors. Never before 
have conditions seemed so favorable, 
from the merchandising standpoint, to 
a central station. We intend sticking 
strictly to list on all appliances, paving 
the way by means of a well-organized 
sales force. 


SALES FORCE TO BE LARGER THAN 
BEFORE THE WAR 


H. E. Young, sales manager of the 
Minneapolis General Electric Com- 
pany, writes: 


At the present time, our sales or- 
ganization is, of course, short handed 
on account of the many members in 
war service, although we have had to 
hire a few new men to give us a force 
sufficient to operate. We plan to take 
back as many of our old men as wish 
to return, having already received in- 
quiries from several of them, so that 
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when this is done our sales force will 
undoubtedly be as large or larger than 
before the war. 

‘From indications, we will be able to 
use to advantage all these men, as at 
the present time we are unable to be- 
gin covering the many opportunities 
for investigating and getting new busi- 
ness on the lines which are ready for 
salesmen to work on. Of course, to 
begin with, we will not attempt to get 
large quantities of power business on 
the lines until such time as our capacity 
has been developed, for just now we 
are virtually loaded up. We _ will, 
therefore, confine our efforts to select- 
ing the choicest and most profitable 
portions of this class of business. 

However, we will get the informa- 
tion on all power business which offers 
reasonably good prospective closing so 
that we will have complete analysis as 
to operating cost and sufficient infor- 
mation to prepare a comparison of 
cost for such a prospect when the 
proper time arrives. 

We shall undoubtedly do a consider- 
able amount of work in developing com- 
mercial lighting business, which, on 
account of the widespread propaganda 
advising curtailment, has been con- 
siderably reduced and which, therefore, 
we feel is worth some effort to get back 
to its former position at least. Also, 
there are still many commercial estab- 
lishments which never were up to 
standard in the way of interior il- 
lumination, window lighting and signs, 
and which offer a field for still further 
development. 

We have never really let up in our 
house-wiring efforts. Our last house- 
wiring campaign, conducted in the fall, 
was very successful, resulting in be- 
tween 600 and 700 old houses being 
wired up in the five weeks’ campaign, 
and the campaign which we conducted 
in the spring was likewise successful, 
resulting in more than 800 houses be- 
ing wired up in the six weeks’ cam- 
paign—all this in addition to our regu- 
lar old house wiring which has been 
very satisfactory every week in the 
year. We will, of course, continue our 
efforts along these lines, as this is busi- 
ness right on our lines, requiring al- 
most no investment and paying the 
high kilowatt-hour rate. 

In the way of merchandising of elec- 
trical appliances, we will continue our 
present policy but undoubtedly will put 
forth greater effort. Our appliance 
business, all through the year, has been 
very satisfactory, our sales averaging 
from 50 per cent to 75 per cent in- 
crease over 1917 in number of pieces 
sold, which means at least an average 
of 100 per cent increase in dollars of 
business done. We look forward to 
continued good showing in this branch 
of the business. 

Our electric range department, which 
has been curtailed probably the most 
of any department, has likewise, in 
spite of this, shown very satisfactory 
results. This department has beea cut 
down for more than a year to a force 


of only one or two employees, which 
permitted little more than showing the 
ranges in the display room, no outside 
effort being possible. 

Furthermore, we have been selling 
all ranges on a strictly cash basis, 
charging full list price plus the full 
contractor’s cost of doing the wiring 
in the house; and if any expense was 
necessary on our part in the way of 
outside construction work, tne cusiomer 
also had to pay for it. In spite of all 
this, however, we have sold twelve to 
fifteen ranges per month during the 
year, which we consider quite encourag- 
ing since it means that what business 
has been done has been on a very prof't- 
able basis from a merchandising s‘and- 
point, to say nothing of the value in 
the sale of current and development of 
the electric cooking field. 


WILL PUSH APPLIANCE SALES FOR 
MERCHANDISING PROFIT 


J. E. Davidson, vice-president and 
general manager of the Nebraska 
Power Company, Omaha, Neb., de- 
clares: 


For a few years prior to last May, 
when we moved into the building of 
which we are sole occupants — known 
as the Electric Building —this com- 
pany did little or no merchandising; in 
fact, it did not furnish free nor sell 
incandescent lamps. 

I have always been insistent that the 
companies with which I am connected 
be very active in the sale of current- 
consuming devices and machinery and 
the solicitation of general lighting and 
power business. I regret to say that, 
on account of war conditions, we have 
not had as many solicitors at work 
since we have been in our new build- 
ing as we would like, but are putting 
on more now. We are also advertising 
in newspapers, by circular letters, il- 
luminated bulletin boards, etc. The 
results of our efforts are very satis- 
factory. We feel that this is a profit- 
able field and will push the sale of 
current-consuming devices, lamps, etc., 
for three reasons: 

1. To popularize electricity in the 
home. 

2. In order to have our custom- 
ers consume more kilowatt-hours and 
thereby improve the load factor at our 
power house.” 

3. Because we make a profit on our 
merchandise, as we maintain prices to 
protect contractors and others who 
handle electrical appliances. 


DEALERS GET APPLIANCE BUSINESS 
IN THESE TOWNS 


The foregoing letters are from cen- 
tral stations which propose to go 
after appliance sales directly and ag- 
gressively. They all, however, em- 
phasize the fact that the margin of 
profit asked upon electrical mer- 
chandising is increasing, and that 


they are out after this profit in fair 
competition with the dealers of their 
communities. 

The following two letters are from 
central stations which have the other 
policy—that of stimulating business 
but not of actually selling the goods. 

C. K. Chapin, Memphis Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, writes: 


Beginning with Nov. 1, a co-oper- 
ative campaign between central sta- 
tions, jobber and contractor-dealer was 
launched, particularly with respect to 
Christmas. This same general idea 
will no doubt be expanded to cover all 
of 1919. This does not provide for any 
actual sale of appliances on the part 
of the central station, but assures their 
co-operation in procuring a maximum 
number of sales for the contractor- 
dealer. 


C. E. Yacoll, Mahoning & She- 
nango Railway & Light Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, says: 


I feel that it would take at least 
half a day to tell of the future of the 
electrical business and its prospects. 
It may be thought that we are not do- 
ing much to justify our faith in the 
proposition when I say that we are, 
for the present at least, going to stand 
on the side lines and root. As matters 
stand at present I think it extremely 
unlikely that we shall ever again en- 
gage directly in the sale of appliances. 
We did the pioneering and showed the 
contractors that an electric appliance 
store would do well, and then to make 
good a promise we had previously made 
them, we dropped out of the game at 
what seemed to be a psychological time, 
and are allowing them to carry on. 

The situation in our larger communi- 
ties, Youngstown, New Castle and 
Sharon, is being well taken care of; 
for each city now supports at least one 
up-to-the-minute electric shop. Youngs- 
town has three well-established stores 
of this nature, while a number of 
contractors make the sale of appliances 
a minor issue. The hardware stores 
throughout our territory are all play- 
ing the electric appliance game hard. 
One of the Youngstown stores, for in- 
stance, has been making a mighty big 
thing of the sale of a combination 
which they call a “triad”’—the Hoover 
sweeper, 1900 washer and Simplex 
ironing machine. The washing and 
ironing machines are selling by the car- 
load and the sweepers by the hundred. 
I guess they call it a dull day when 
they don’t sell two or three of these 
outfits. 

The demand for things electrical is 
so universal and insistent that no one 
thinks of building a house about here 
any more without fully equipping it 
for the use of electricity. For the same 
reason and because the contractors 
themselves are pushing the business 
hard, old houses are being wired at a 
rapid rate. We feel that, even though 
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we should not build up our sales or- 
ganization again to take care of the 
lighting business, it will be some time 
before we will again have to resort to 
the hammer-and-tongs method of keep- 
ing contracts coming. This all means, 
as we see it, that the people have been 
seld completely on the electric idea and 
we must now give them service. 

Our industrial and power work has 
never been allowed to lag, although re- 
cent conditions have made it necessary 
to use care in choosing the character 
of load to be added to the lines. This 
phase of our sales activity we expect 
to keep at its maximum efficiency, hop- 
ing in the course of time to have some 
bang-up good material in the way of 
sales and engineering ability returned 
to us by Uncle Sam. 

In summing up, we believe we ex- 
press our policy in saying that we hope 
to become more than ever essential to 
the life and activities of our various 
communities, playing an important and 
recognized part in their development, 
building our own business by honest 
and_ satisfactory co-operation with 
every one with whom we come in 
contact; in a word, making ourselves 
a recognized force for good, offering in 


the smallest possible way grounds for 
criticism from those who might say, 
“Your business would be better if con- 
ducted in a different way.” 

After reading these letters one is 
almost tempted to forget that there 
was a war—an insane cataclysm 
which turned the industry upside 
down and altered every plan and 
policy in America. One is almost 
ready to believe that for the elec- 
trical industry this is going to be 
just an ordinary anno domini and 
not one of those fearsome twelve- 
months known as a “reconstruction 
period.” 

And we think that is the practical 
and courageous way to look at it. 
Here are companies operating in 


‘hundreds of communities East and 


West which propose to go out after 
business in the good, old, aggressive 
fashion that was so popular before 
Mr. Hohenzollern started his rule-or- 
ruin fracas “over there.” Let’s all 
follow their example. 





Why Not Sell Irons Like Grocers Sell Butter? 


When a Man Says, “I Want an Iron,” Have 
it Wrapped Up—Hand it to Him—Say “Thank 
You” and Ring Up $6 on the Cash Register, 


By J. D. A. Cross 


66 WANT an electric iron,” said 

I a man, extending $6 in bills to 

the electric shop clerk. 

“Well now, here are the kinds of 
irons we have to sell,” replied the 
clerk, indicating a group on a near-by 
table, “Which sort do you want?” 

“TI don’t know,” countered the 
would-be customer, “I want an iron 
for general household purposes. 
Which one do you recommend?” 

“They are all good irons,” recited 
the clerk glibly. “We do not recom- 
mend any particular one. This one 
has a nickel bottom with attached 
stand, and this one has a black 
bottom with a separate stand, and 
this one has a very sharp point so 
that the user can successfully iron 
clothes with tucks and plaits and 
fancy laces.” 

“But I don’t know anything about 
ironing, and I just want to buy an 
electric iron for general household 
use,” protested the persistent buyer, 
again proferring his $6, a trifle hotly. 
“Just sell me the best iron you have 
for this money.” 


Did the buyer get that iron? He 
did not. I know, because I was the 
would-be buyer. I tried to buy an 
iron in every principal city between 
New York and San Francisco. In 
the best electric shops in our United 
States the conversation sketched 
above was repeated—-not once but 
many times. The thing finally be- 
came a good joke. And at San 
Francisco it got to be such a good 
joke I had to tell it to my friends. 

They said “Well, that might be 
so in some place but not here. This 
is the electrical city. Come with 
us.” And while they stood outside 
some of the electrical stores and 
watched, I repeated the performance. 
But I could not buy an iron. 


AND THESE IRONS WERE NAILED 
TO THE TABLE! 


My real thrill from the experiment 
I was making came, however, in an- 
other city. I was conducted to the 
table as usual. There were the irons 
all in a row. Through the handles 
of the irons ran a long piece of arc- 


light chain. Jt was nailed to the 
table at one end and padlocked to a 
staple at the other. The manayer 
of the central station where this 
ludicrous condition prevailed later 
explained that they had to do it to 
keep irons from being stolen. And 
I believed him. I’d just about as 
lief try to steal an iron as to buy one 
in some electric shops. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS TO REMEDY 
THIS CONDITION 


So much for the condition. What 
is the remedy? Iam of the opinion 
that each central station and dealer 
should have one particular make and 
design of flatiron which they should 
consider their standard. When a 
customer asks for a flatiron they 
should immediately display this par- 
ticular type of iron, and bring out 
any features in its design. I believe, 
however, that dealers and central 
stations should have in stock, but 
not on display, additional types of 
irons, and if the customer comes in 
and specifically calls for a certain 
type of iron they should show it to 
the customer, but should call his at- 
tention to the fact that some other 
type of iron is their leader, and the 
one that they have most of on their 
lines. 

Why not sell irons like the grocers 
sell butter? When you ask for one 
pound of butter in a grocery store 
the clerk does not ask you if prefer 
white butter or yellow. butter; 
whether you want country butter or 
creamery butter; whether you would 
like butter made by Mrs. Smith or 
Mrs. Jones. Not on your life. He 
hands you a pound of Blue Valley 
butter already wrapped up, takes 
your money, says thank you, and 
you hear the jingle of the cash 
register as you depart. 

Why not sell irons that way? It 
can be done. All that is necessary 
is for some one to give clerks these 
instructions: 

“When a man or woman asks for 
an iron hand out one already 
wrapped up. Take $6. Say. ‘Thank 
you.’ Inquire if anything else is 
desired. Then ring up the sale.” 

Any central station man will agree 
that it is of the utmost importance to 
have as few different types of irons 
in the lines as possible, having in 
mind particularly the question of 
repair parts and maintenance. 
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Selling on the Installment Plan 


Some Electric Shop Policies That Have Made It Possible to 
Increase Sales, to Form Closer Contact with the Buying Public, 
and to Make the Deferred Payment Plan Operate Satisfactorily 


HAT installment plan, or de- 
ferred-payment plan selling 
should be adopted by electrical 
stores in the firm belief of C. M. 
Jameson of The Milwaukee (Wis.) 
Electric Railway & Light Company. 
It is his belief that 75 per cent of the 
appliances sold at retail are handled 
on this basis. The advantages of the 
plan as he sees it are: First, 
that it brings the store in closer 
contact with the customer; second, 
that it increases sales. 

Closer contact with the buying 
public is also accomplished under 
this plan, because the customer 
must call at the store five or six 
times after he has made the pur- 
chase in order to complete payment 
for the goods. On each of these 
calls arrangements may be made for 
directing this customer’s attention 
to other devices which the salesman 
will easily learn the customer has a 
need for. Increased sales grow out 
of the plan, simply because it places 
many appliances within reach of the 
average household that would be be- 
yond their reach if cash payment 
were demanded. 


QUESTIONS OF POLICY SHOULD 
BE SETTLED 


When a decision has been made to 
embark upon a time-payment selling 
plan, many questions of policy arise 
which should be definitely _ set- 
tled. Among these are: Whether 
or not to add a charge for delivery 


of the goods; whether to mark the © 


goods with the cash price or the 
installment-plan price; what length 
of time to allow the customer, and 
what to do when the customer does 
not pay the succeeding installments. 

At Milwaukee it is the policy of 
the company to add a charge for the 
delivery of the article purchased. 
The amount in each instance depends 


By L. C. SPAKE 


upon the price and the bulk of the 
article; considerably more is charged 
for delivering a washing machine 
than for delivering a percolator. 


How TO MARK GOODS TO ENCOURAGE 
CASH PURCHASES 


The question of how to mark goods 
sold on the installment plan appears 
to be open to debate. In some places 
the goods are marked with the 
list price which is the cash price, 
and a percentage is added for time 
payment. In other places the in- 
stallment price is placed on the 
goods alone. At Milwaukee it is be- 
lieved that the choice of the method 
of marking is a determining factor 
in whether the store gets more cash 
sales or more installment-plan sales. 
It is believed that marking the goods 
with the cash price, and adding a 
percentage for time payment very 
materially cuts down the number of 
installment plan sales, and vice versa. 
If it is desired to encourage cash 
sales, Mr. Jameson believes that it 
is only necessary to mark the install- 
ment price on an article instead of 
the cash price. In the case of a 
washing machine this might be $115; 
the customer being quoted that price 
will probably ask “Is that the best 
you can do?” The answer would, of 
course, be: “Well, we can sell that 
to you at a cash price of $100.” 
In the case of an article which 
would sell for $75 on terms, the 
cash price might be $67, the aim 
in each case being to make the dif- 
ference between the cash price and 
the installment price seem rather 
large. 

The question of how much time to 
allow is one that should be con- 
sidered very carefully. Schemes have 
been tried which arrange for pay- 
ments on a sliding scale, each suc- 
ceeding payment becoming smaller 


than its predecessor. A more com- 
mon plan, however, is that which 
employs equal monthly payments. It 


_ is easily understood. 


When this plan is adopted the 
store manager should set a definite 
time limit which probably should 
never exceed twelve months as the 
greatest time that will be allowed 
to any customer. Then he should 
instruct his clerks not to offer the 
maximum time to: every customer 
but to endeavor to get the customer 
to arrange for as few payments as 
possible. 

Whenever a customer wants, to 
know about what terms can be made, 
the clerk is instructed to ask the cus- 
tomer how much he desires to pay per 
month, instead of telling the customer 
that he wiil be given twelve months 
to pay if he so desires. Adoption 
of this plan has been known to 
cut down the length of time granted 
customers as much as 50 per cent. 
This plan is considered valuable, be- 
cause it reduces the amount of in- 
vestment which the store has in ap- 
pliances already sold, without work- 
ing a hardship on the customer. 


TIME ALLOWANCE VARIES ON 
DIFFERENT APPLIANCES 


Moreover, there are _ individual 
appliances upon which special atten- 
tion must be directed in connection 
with time payments. Among these 
are the seasonable goods such as elec- 
tric radiators. The time given on a 
radiator purchase should never ex- 
ceed six months. This device is 
hardly ever used over a period of 
more than six months in any one 
year, and it is well known that a 
customer dislikes very much to con- 
tinue paying for a device which at 
a particular season may not be doing 
him any definite service. The same 
logic applies to fans. It is thought 
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that the terms on fans should not 
be such as to carry payments into the 
winter months. 

Another deferred payment plan 
used in some places has as its feature 
that the customer pays the first in- 
stallment to the store, and pays all 
succeeding installments to the manu- 
facturer of the goods. This plan 
was tried by The Milwaukee Electric 
Railway & Light Company, but did 
not prove successful, partly, it is 
believed, because it was not properly 
‘explained by the salesmen. 


COLLECTING TIME PAYMENTS 


After the goods have been sold on 
the installment plan, the dealer still 
has a problem in collecting the suc- 
ceeding installments. His legal 
status in this case is largely a matter 
of the laws of the state in which 
he resides. However, one thing is 
universal, which is that the customer 
must be satisfied with his purchase 
if payments are to be maintained on 
schedule. Every complaint coming 
from a customer who has made a 
purchase on time payments should be 
promptly and efficiently looked after. 
If the customer has a reasonable 
complaint it should be adjusted, and 
the dealer should never listen to the 
return of a machine until the cus- 
tomer has had a trial of it with the 
machine in absolutely perfect work- 
ing order. In some places it is be- 
lieved this policy should be followed 
out even if the dealer has to exchange 
the machine which the customer has 
for a new one from his stock. 


LEGAL FEATURES To BE CONSIDERED 


In cases where machines are 
taken back, and the customer has 
made an initial payment, the ques- 
tion becomes a legal matter in which 
the contract between the dealer and 
the customer made at the time of 
purchase is a large factor. It is a 
good plan in this connection before 
embarking on a time payment policy 
to secure from a successful electrical 
dealer, or from a dealer in some 
other line such as musical instru- 
ments, a time-payment contract that 
has been known to stand the test 
in court. 

In some states where it is ab- 
solutely necessary to return the 
customer’s money, if the purchased 
article is taken back, it is sometimes 
possible to hold a_ self-conducted 


auction in which the machine is 
repurchased by an employee of the 
store. In this case, if the auction 
price is more than the difference 
between what the customer paid, and 


what the machine was to have cost 
the customer, it is necessary to make 
a refund to the customer. If this 
difference is not so great, however, 
no refund is necessary. 





When the Contractor-Dealer Should and 
Should Not Use Trade Acceptances 


6“ RADE acceptances will dis- 
courage overbuying by the 
contractor-dealer—Thus _re- 
ducing his receivables and merchan- 
dise investment, and consequently the 
cost of doing business,” said M. A. 
Curran, general credit manager of 
the Western Electric Company, be- 
fore the Massachusetts State Asso- 
ciation of Electrical Contractors and 
Dealers, at Boston recently. 

“T have heard that some people 
have said they did not want to be 
under any influence that would pre- 
vent their overbuying,” said Mr. 
Curran. “That, I am sure, is a very 
short-sighted view. 


MERCHANDISE INVESTMENT 


“In analyzing the financial state- 
ments of many contractor-dealers, it 
is too often found that the bulk of 
their assets is represented in their 
merchandise investment. Not only 
does this mean that they are con- 
fronted with the expensive conting- 
encies of depreciation and obsoles- 
cence, but they have not enough 
quick assets to meet their current ob- 
ligations and in most instances never 
cash discount. . 











Hold Your Liberty Bonds 


The money invested in Liberty Bonds 
if kept so invested until peace is estab- 
lished will be worth much more then 
than now. 

Every provident man and woman in 
the United States who holds his or 
her Liberty Bonds mav find the money 
so invested worth twice as much in 
purchasing power after the war as 
now. How sure and safe an invest- 
ment it is, and how profitable an in- 
vestment, to keep your money invested 
in Liberty Bonds until its purchasing 
power becomes greater than at pres- 
ent. It is a better investment than 
wildcat stock. It is a better use and 
a wiser use of your money than specu- 
lating with it. 

It is a duty to your country and to 
yourselves and to your children to hold 
your Liberty Bonds. 


“It prompts a rather sad reflection 
to find, for instance, that a man who 
has been in business, say ten years, 
and has given it the best that was in 
him, has his accumulated profits of 
all those years fixed tight in a mer- 
chandise investment that could not 
return 50 cents on the dollar. 

“Since it is obvious that trade ac- 
ceptances will very materially cor- 
rect this tendency, there is no ques- 
tion about their being entitled to 
encouragement. 

“The question naturally arises as 
to how the contractor-dealer can use 
trade acceptances in his own busi- 
ness. In wiring contracts, I recom- 
mend strongly that the terms of pay- 
ment be very clearly stated, and that 
the contractor seek his payment in 
cash promptly when due. I believe 
it is better to confine such accounts 
to a prompt cash payment basis 
rather than to convert them into 
trade acceptances, for usually a bill 
cannot be rendered until enough 
work has been done to earn a pay- 
ment, and there is a disadvantage in 
giving additional time to the debtor 
in the form of a trade acceptance 
when, if the contract terms are prop- 


erly drawn and enforced, payment 
would be made in cash. 


Too MANY SMALL CHARGE 
ACCOUNTS 


“On the other hand, accounts that 
arise from a dealer business could 
very well be converted into trade ac- 
ceptances. I believe that the deal- 
ers run too many small charge ac- 
counts. With a little more effort on 
their part at the time of sale the 
cash could be secured, and the ex- 
pense of clearing the item through 
the books and collecting it avoided. 
However, where such charge ac- 
counts are carried, it should be 
understood that a trade acceptance 
drawn, say, for thirty days, will be 
sent to the purchaser for acceptance, 
—and then send it!’ 
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Get Your Customers to 


“Buy an Electric Fan and Keep Warm” 


By A. B. COLE 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


N ELECTRIC fan can be of 
A such valuable assistance in 
heating a house that every 
house should have one as part of its 
heating equipment. There are a num- 
ber of excellent uses for fans as 
money-savers for coal users, in these 
days, when coal is so hard to get, as 
well as so costly. An electric fan 
actually saves money for the user, 
as it helps to do the job of heating 
the house, by distributing more of 
the heat through the house and al- 
lowing less of it to slip away up the 
chimney. 
Every householder, whether he is 





furnace, and send it back from the 
radiators to the furnace as quickly 
and as cool as possible. If it could 
be sent back at room temperature 
the system would be working at top 
efficiency. 

Now consider the things that hap- 
pen while the room is_ heating. 
First, the air directly around the 
coils is heated; second, the heated 
air rises to the ceiling; third, 


a layer of hot air spreads over the 
room; fourth, it gives up its heat to 
ceilings, walls and surrounding air; 
fifth, it drops to the floor; and sixth, 
it flows back to the base of the radi- 














The principle used in the house 
heating system is much the same as 
that of a steam-engine boiler. In 
the engine the capacity of the boiler 
depends on the freedom with which 
the hot gases sweep over the coils 
and the ability of the boiler to turn 
the heat into steam. In the heat- 
ing system the capacity depends on 
the speed with which the heat can be 
removed from the coils and circu- 
lated in the room. 

In the case of a steam-heated 
house, the heating of a room is indi- 
cated both by the movement of air 
and by room temperature taken at 
the point farthest removed from the 
radiator. When forced circulation 
is introduced, the change made in 
the normal conditions is really sur- 
prising. 

Some advocates of the electric fan 
method of distribution claim that 
the fan should be placed on the floor 
so that the natural direction of air 
circulation will be retained, but the 
movement accelerated. It is also 
believed that better results can be 
secured by forcing a downward cur- 
rent to carry the hot air along the 
floor, and thus use the heat to a 
better advantage by spreading it 
across the floor surface than by al- 


; =| lowing it to give off the heat near 





Fig. 1—An electric fan placed before ash door of household furnace to increase draft 


on furnace fire. 


Fig. 2—An electric fan used to increase the capacity or heating effect 


of a steam radiator by blowing air across the coils. 





using a hot water, steam or hot-air 
system, can save money and coal. 
Suppose that a closed room is to be 
heated with a single radiator which 
receives its heat supply from a hot- 
water furnace. The effectiveness of 
that coil depends on two things only: 
First, the rapidity with which heat is 
supplied to the coils in the furnace; 
and second, the speed with which the 
heat is carried away into the room. 
Naturally the first object is to get 
the water as hot as possible in the 


ator to begin the cycle all over 
again. 

There are only two ways by which 
the efficiency of a connection system 
of this sort can be improved. One 
is by adding more coils to the radia- 
tors, and the other is by forcing a 
current of air past the coils to carry 
off the heat more rapidly. The first 
way involves more expense, the lat- 
ter involves only a small investment 
in a fan, which can be used summer 
and winter for many years. 





the ceiling. 

An electric fan also increases the 
efficiency of a hot-air furnace. A 
furnace used to heat a seven-room 
house had four risers to carry hot 
air to the various parts of the house. 
Cold air was taken from the base- 
ment. Normally this furnace could 
not keep more than three risers hot 
at a time, and it seems that no 
amount of changing drafts could set 
things right. A good deal of coal 
was wasted in trying to keep the 
house warm until the owner hit on 
the plan of blowing the cold air into 
the heating jacket with an 8-in. fan. 
There has been no difficulty since 
the new plan was adopted. 
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Don’t Hold a Post Mortem 


EARLY all of a recent three-day convention was 

taken up with laudatory orations covering the war 
records made at Washington and elsewhere by members 
of the association in session. We believe the war is 
dead. So don’t hold a post mortem on it in the 1919 
conventions in the electrical industry. Our command is 
“Eyes front, Forward, march.” Enforce it in your 
coming convention. 


Let Johnny Take Command 


HEN he went away to the war he was just a green 
boy clerk in your store. And now he comes march- 
ing home a smart young lieutenant! 

A far cry, isn’t it—from his halting, self-conscious 
salesmanship to his clear, sharp, ringing note of mili- 
tary command. And what does the difference mean? 

Just this. These home-coming officers who previously 
filled subordinate positions, after attending training 
camps and experiencing the thrill of commanding men, 
have developed executive ability and a capacity for lead- 
ership which, if directed along proper channels, can be 
of high value to the central stations, dealer stores, and 
contractor shops, to which these officers will return. 

When your men return look at them in this light. Give 
them executive or selling positions that require action, 
offering them opportunities to capitalize their newly- 
acquired self-reliance and to satisfy their new-born de- 
sire for personal independence. They have developed 
the ability to command. Let them command profits 
for you. 
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Easy Payments and Easy Selling 


-URING the first twelve months that a well-known 
encyclopedia was handled by a progressive West- 
ern merchandising house, some 75,000 sets were sold. 
In price these sets averaged slightly more than the cost 
of an electric range. They were also sold for the most 
part to homes where central stations would like to see 
electric ranges installed. It, therefore, may be profit- 
able to study the methods adopted, which resulted in 
this enormous sale. 
Investigation shows that these sales rested for the 
most part on skillful advertising and easy-payment 
plans of selling. Without easy payments comparatively 
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few of the purchasers would have been able to own a 
set. Without the advertising comparatively few would 
have been convinced of the desirability of purchasing. 
It required the combination to secure the best results. 

This certainly offers food for thought for every one 
in charge of selling electric ranges. It indicates that 
neither publicity nor easy payments alone will accom- 
plish the desired results. It shows that the two must 
be combined and that very liberal publicity must be 
given to both the advantages of owning electric ranges 
and the easy manner in which they can be purchased. 

Practically every advertisement of that encyclopedia 
campaign ended with some such words as these: “Only 
$1 down secures a set * * * and you pay the balance 
in small monthly amounts of only $3, $3.50, $4, $4.50 
(according to binding) for a limited time.” 

These terms certainly had as much to do with making 
actual sales as the arguments used to show the desira- 
bility of owning the volumes. For in these days it is not 
alone necessary to persuade the prospective purchaser 
that the possession of that which you have for sale will 
benefit him; it is also necessary to show him just how 
he can purchase by small monthly payments. 

At the present time it is not the desirability of elec- 
tric ranges that must be impressed upon the public, but 
the way in which they can be purchased and used. The 
example of the encyclopedia people in marketing this 
article of about the price of electric ranges, furnishes 
some valuable suggestions. 


Sandpaper or Velvet? 


WELL-GROOMED and prosperous-looking man 

walked into the business office of an electrical job- 
ber. A railing barred his way. He waited. No one 
stepped forward to ask about his business. There was 
no office boy. No seat of any kind had been provided out- 
side the railing. Four minutes passed. A salesman, or 
clerk, paused with an impatient, “What do you want?” 
The visitor asked to see the proprietor on business. Five 
minutes later the young man returned with word that 
the proprietor would see the visitor in three minutes. 
“Sit down,” said the young man, pulling a dust-covered 
office chair from under a cluttered pigeonholed desk. 
“Thank you,” said the visitor, sitting down, despite the 
dust. Five minutes passed, ten minutes, twenty min- 
utes—and no one came to ask the caller to leave his ob- 
scurity behind the pigeonholes. Thirty minutes passed. 
A clerk or two stumbled by, looking blankly at the wait- 
ing man. Thirty-five minutes passed. The man pock- 
eted his watch, put on his hat, and walked out. 

Did this occur in your office? If it did, just remember 
that the caller wanted to place a $5,000 order! 

In business this kind of treatment is the sandpaper 
swipe. It means lost orders, ill-will; diminishing profits, 
failure. 

How different is the velvet touch. It greets you 
promptly and with a smile. It does business quickly. 
If you must wait, it seats you comfortably, puts a late 
magazine into your hand, and breaks up the monotony 
of waiting with a pleasant word or two now and then. 
It means heavier orders, cordial good-will, increasing 
profits, success. 
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HINTS FOR THE CONTRACTO 


Ideas on Estimating, Stock Keeping, Shop 
and Construction Methods, and Collections 
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A Dining-Room Fixture 
Giving Variety of Effect 


The “old-fashioned” lighting dome, 
when properly designed and hung 
in the dining room, provided a de- 
lightful effect with the outskirts of 
the room in a warm glow of semi- 
darkness. But we have becorne tired 
of its appearance and have adopted 
the shower, candelabra, semi-indirect, 
and even indirect fixtures for the 
dining room. These give a sufficient 
variety of effects to satisfy the most 
extreme tastes. It is dangerous to in- 
vade the realm of taste, but for those 
who prefer the result obtained by 
means of the old dome it is not diffi- 
cult to design a fixture of modern 
appearance which will give this re- 
sult. 

The fixture illustrated in vertical 
cross-section at the right, was de- 
signed chiefly with a view toward 
lighting the table dominantly, and 
still retaining the appearance of a 
modern semi-indirect bowl. A large 
bowl of opal glass was provided with 
a 31-in. hole in the center. Over this 














Fig. 1—The dining-room table lighted by 


direct rays from inner lamp. Fig. 2—The 
same fixture used as an indirect unit. 





hole an opal glass shade, S, was fitted 
and held in place by the ring R. A 
fitting secured this to the rod EZ, after 
the latter had been adjusted to a po- 
sition so that the cone of direct light 
D was slightly larger than the top of 
the table. The outer surface of the 
shade S was toned a warm yellow, 





with the result when only the lamp A 
was lighted the large bowl B was of 
a low brightness and of a warm yel- 
low in color. The adjustment of EF 


provides tables of different sizes. In 
ae \ 
Vi \ 
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Cross-section of lighting fixture, designed 
with a view to directly lighting a table but 


retaining a semi-indirect bowl. 





another circuit four lamps, L, of low 
wattage were connected. From these 
a purely semi-indirect illumination 
may be obtained. Three effects are 
obtainable. When the central lamp 
is lighted the light is directed domi- 
nantly downward. When the four 
small lamps L are lighted the light is 
largely directed upward. A combi- 
nation of the two provides another 
effect. The large bowl was tinted a 
general tone of warm yellow with ap- 
propriate decoration. 


COLOR EFFECTS POSSIBLE 


The possibilities of utilizing the 
charm of color by means of this unit 
are interesting. A blue-globe “day- 
light” lamp may be used in the 
central shade and no more interest- 
ing effect is obtainable. Not only do 
such objects as flowers, silverware 
and china decorations appear aston- 
ishingly attractive under the daylight 
quality of light, but such color 
schemes as paprika, butter and baked 
potato are wonderfully enhanced. 
These effects are obtained with- 
out the features of the diners ap- 
pearing cold because, owing to the 
warm coloring of the inner shade and 


the large bowl, the faces of the diners 
are dominantly lighted with this 
warmer light. This is largely due to 
the fact that the faces, which are 
about 15 in. above the table top, are 
not far from the luminous bowl, 
which is hung about 30 in. above the 
table. Additional warmth of color 
may be obtained by tinting the small 
lamps L a warm color. 


MANY VARIATIONS TO THE SCHEME 
ARE POSSIBLE 


This idea may be clothed in many 
different artistic dresses. Silk fab- 
rics may be used or more elaborate 
bowls of paneled glass may be util- 
ized. This fixture illustrates some 
of the possibilities that await the 
designer who will take the trouble 
to put a few simple principles to- 
gether in a single fixture. Much ex- 
cellent development work may be ap- 
plied to the problem of lighting the 
dining table. 





How to Prevent Theft of 
Copper Wire 


To prevent the theft of copper 
wire, an electrical contractor has de- 
vised a unique arrangement of doors 
and lock, as shown in the illustration. 
The entrance to his storeroom has 








Double doors, a single staple, two hasps, 
one lock, and night light protect copper 
wire in an electrical contractor’s storeroom. 





been provided with two doors, ar- 
ranged one inside the other like the 
doors of a safe. A single hasp on 
each door is placed so that when the 
doors are closed the eyes of these 
hasps fit over the same staple. One 
lock then holds both hasps. The 
hasps are set and the lock is applied 
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by authorized persons by reaching 
through the two widely-spaced arm- 
holes in the outer door. It is just 
possible for the average man to reach 
the lock through these holes. This 
prevents bolt cutters and files from 
being employed to break the lock. In 
addition to this the front of the 
building is also lighted. To ap- 
proach it from the rear is impossible, 
since it juts back over a river. Be- 
fore this arrangement was made cop- 
per wire often disappeared. Thefts 
never occur now. 





Compact Method of Display- 
ing Shades for Bowl 
Fixtures 


A New England electrical supply 
house has solved the display of glass 
shades for bowl fixtures and porta- 
bles, in confined quarters, as shown 
in the accompanying photograph. 
Small shades for fixtures are carried 
on a bench at the side of the room, 
‘and brackets are mounted on the wall 
as shown. 

The larger shades, however, are 
exhibited on brass hooks and are 
hung against thie wall with axes 
horizontal. Behind each shade is 
an outlet with lamp-cord connection 
permitting the use of any size lamp 
desired in shade demonstration, and 
affording a most inexpensive means 
of supplying energy for the exhibit. 





Efficiency for the 


Small Contractor 


Some Suggestions on How to Eliminate Waste, Systematize Work 
and Increase Capacity 


By Y. R. MANN 


It has been said that “only 2 per 
cent of the men who go into business 
succeed.” Whether or not this aver- 
age holds in the electrical contracting 
business, it is, nevertheless, a fact 
that there are a vast number of elec- 
trical contractors who are unsuc- 
cessful, that is, they do not grow; 
they are not making money in pro- 
portion to their technical knowledge, 
mechanical skill and the responsi- 
bility and risk they must assume. 
Many of them are just merely 
“hanging on”; others are failing 
utterly and falling by the wayside. 

And all this in the face of the 
facts that electrical contracting has 
an unlimited field with an amount of 
business sufficient for all; that so 
comparatively few men, even yet, are 
skilled in electricity that competition 
is not keen enough to restrict prices; 
that electric light has been so much 
of a luxury as to bring work mostly 
from a class of people financially able 
tc have a maximum amount of work 
done, and who did not object to pay- 
ing higher prices for better work 
and materials; who usually had the 
cash in hand with which to pay bills 
promptly, thus making the percent- 





In the manner here pictured a New England electrical supply house has solved the 


problem of displaying glass shades for bowl fixtures and portables. 


The space avail- 


able was limited, but the effect secured was pleasing. 


age of uncollectible accounts very 
small. Discounts have been liberal 
and labor has been plentiful. Why, 
then, the failures? 


WHERE MANY CONTRACTORS FAIL 


Because of the technical or semi- 
scientific nature of electrical work, it 
has attracted and engaged a class of 
young men who were of that turn of 
mind; a class which, while well 
enough educated and highly intelli- 
gent, are less apt to be of the hard- 
headed business variety and not so 
likely to have had previous business 
training. 

The ignorance of the nature and 
possibilities of electricity on the part 
of the general public, leading to more 
or less difficulty both in develop- 
ment along standard business lines 
and in attracting capital; the nature 
of the work, allowing of almost none 
but skilled mechanics to handle it 
and calling for more individuality of 
action, and brain power rather than 
muscle; and the rapid progress of 
the commercial development of elec- 
tricity as a source of light and 
power, have tended to put the work 
and the business itself in the hands 
of independent, individual mechanics, 
each of which has been a law and 
a business unto himself. 

Coupled with the foregoing, and 
due largely to its conditions, are the 
facts that it has taken a minimum 
amount of capital to launch out into 
the contracting business, and it has 
been easier to “get by” with than any 
other mechanical or technical work 
under the sun; and the profits have, 
accordingly, been not only easy but 
voluminous. Conditions are now 
changing and electrical work is set- 
tling down into the channels of regu- 
lar business, so that the electrical 
contractor must conform to standard 
business practices in order to suc- 
ceed. 

This, then, is where the average 
small contractor is lame. He is, as 
a rule, a skilled mechanic; capable, 
reliable and successful in so far as 
the work itself is concerned; but he 
has so little, if any, knowledge of 
commercial or industrial system- 
atization that in business he is un- 
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able to get efficiency—and inefficiency 
is the “why” of the unsuccessful. 


SYSTEM AND EFFICIENCY 


The term “efficiency” has been 
greatly overworked in the past few 
years and the benefits it represents 
have been robbed of much of their 
practical value by the making of effi- 
ciency an end rather than a means. 
It is not expected that the average 
small contractor can attain anything 
like absolute efficiency in any depart- 
ment of his business, and care must 
be taken not to spend more time and 
money on the systematizing than the 
values of the savings made through 
the use of a system. 

Waste, or the failure to properly 
utilize time and matter, is the root 
of all failures. System eliminates 
waste and produces efficiency. To 
gain efficiency, all departments of 
the business must be co-ordinated; 
each one analyzed and its relative 
value determined; its integral parts 
placed in their proper order and 
developed according to their impor- 
tance. This will show just which 
operations are wasteful and where 
savings can be effected. 

A few of the inefficiencies are: 
Lack of salesmanship ability; esti- 
mating on work at “so much per 
outlet” because the other fellow does, 
without having knowledge of actual 
costs; taking contracts at ruinously 
low prices just to “beat the other 
fellow to it” or “to keep my men 
busy,” and making up the losses by 
“burning” a time and material cus- 
tomer; losing time through poor 
management and improper handling 
of men and material. 


“CAREFULNESS IN OUTLAY” 


In modern business, economy is 
always mentioned in the same breath 
with efficiency. The two are sup- 
posed to be inseparable. Economy is 
defined as “carefulness in outlay,” 
but carefulness does not mean re- 
striction or penuriousness, but the 
getting of the greatest value for the 
outlay. Economy and efficiency must 
go hand in hand; economy governing 
the financial, and efficiency the exec- 
utive and construction departments. 

Some of the so-called “economies” 
practiced by many contractors, and 
which are proving very expensive 
although not readily seen so by them, 
are these: Buying materials at as 
low a price as can be obtained, re- 





gardless of quality, so long as it will 
“get by” the inspector; employing 
green boys as helpers, and helpers as 
wiremen, just because their services 
can be had at a lower price, without 
regard to the quantity or quality of 
work they can put out; buying as 
few and as cheap tools and equip- 
ment as can be “made out” with, and 
“saving expense” by having insuffi- 
cient facilities, no system, poor loca- 
tion, and by failure to advertise. 





How Time Affects the Con- 
tractor’s Overhead 


Ordinarily the contractor receives 
his first payment on material after 
it is installed in the building. Pre- 
vious to that time, he must carry 
his material at his own expense and 
the charge for this time factor should 
be included in his overhead, accord- 
ing to C. F. Butte in an address 
before the contractors and dealers of 
San Francisco. In this connection 
Mr. Butte spoke as follows: 

“How many present have ever 
studied the average amount and 
value of work that is held back on 
contracts and for which you have 
invested your capital, and the aver- 
age length of time your capital is 
not earning anything for yourself? 
The average contract provides pay- 
ments of 75 per cent of the value 
of work installed in the building, 
but how often and how long have 
you materials in your stockroom or 
warehouse that you cannot install 
owing to the building operations 
over which you have no control and 
for which you receive absolutely no 
payments? 

“In comparing thirty-five con- 
tracts ranging in sums of $325 to 
$6,500 the average length of time for 
completion and acceptance is ten and 
three-quarter months. For that 
length of time you have approxi- 
mately $8,500 of capital tied up and 
at ordinary bank interest of 6 per 
cent this would amount to $510. 

“In addition to this item of inter- 
est you also have approximately a 
stock of materials valued at $3,000 
laying in your stockroom and at 6 
per cent the interest on this sum 
would be $180. 

“You can readily see from the 
previous figures that this one item 
amounts to approximately 1? per 
cent overhead on a gross annual 
business of $45,000. This ratio will 





hold true for any volume of business 
that may be performed. I have not 
mentioned any interest on borrowed 
capital or notes with your banks, as 
I presumed that very few of us have 
any of these two items.” 





Sharing Profits with Depart- 
ment Heads 


After a successful start as a one- 
line store the Kimbrough Hardware 
Company of Muncie, Ind., developed 
rapidly until it now embraces several 
departments. Electrical contracting 
and merchandising are two of the 
divisions which have grown to profit- 
able dimensions, and F. H. Kim- 
brough attributes the success of his 
organization very largely to the way 
the departments are handled. 

“We are a sort of department 
store,” said Mr. Kimbrough in dis- 
cussing the operation of his com- 
pany, “but while our bookkeeping 
and even our cash accounts are kept 
by departments, we are really one 
happy family. We make it our busi- 
ness to be that way. And one of 
the reasons we accomplish our object 
lies in the way department managers 
are paid. Each is hired first on a 
salary basis. Then at the end of the 
year instead of granting a salary in- 
crease the department manager is 
told that he will be given an equal 
share with each of the four partners 
of the firm in the net profits of his 
department. With that incentive he 
not only goes out after the business 
but goes after that business which 
brings the profits. But let it be un- 
derstood that he does not go after 
undue profits. I am wary of the man 
who would cheat a customer for me. 
That man would cheat me for him- 
self. 

“In figuring the net profit on the 
operation of each department a fair 
proportion of the store rent, a part 
of the general manager’s salary, a 
portion of the advertising which is 
purchased on contract, and all of the 
department manager’s salary are 
charged against each department in 
addition to its own operating ex- 
pense. A department manager thus 
has a chance to make his total com- 
pensation what he will. The plan 
works well and I hope the day may 
come in our organization when the 
salary and bonus plan can be made 
to include more of our employees.” 
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How Dealers Can Conserve - 
Heater Cords in Present 


Shortage 


“The heater cord situation is very 
serious at this time inasmuch as the 
manufacturers of this cord have 
been called upon to utilize their ma- 
chinery, to a large extent, for war 
purposes,” says a manufacturer in 
a letter just sent out to all dealers 
and central stations. 

“At the present time we are ex- 
periencing great difficulty in getting 
cord in sufficient quantities to sup- 
ply the demand. We suggest that 
you put forth every effort to con- 
serve heater cord wherever possible. 
This can be accomplished by sug- 
gesting to your customers, who want 
to purchase new cords for their ap- 
pliances, to have their old cord re- 
paired if possible. 

“If the customer is buying two 
appliances where the cords and plugs 
are interchangeable, suggest to him 
that he use one cord and plug for 
both appliances, and you can use the 
extra cord and plug for repair pur- 
poses.” 





Keeping Track of “Who Is In” 


At the Northern Electric Company, 
Minneapolis, a stunt has been worked 
out to keep the telephone switchboard 
and information girl always _in- 
formed as to which officers and de- 
partment heads of the company are 
in the building and which are out. 

The apparatus is simplicity itself. 
It consists of a set of buzzer circuits 
with the push buttons on a door panel 
past which the men must pass on en- 
tering or leaving the building and 
with the buzzers proper in a box in 
front of and above the telephone 
operator. When a man is leaving the 
building he pushes the button marked 
“Out.” That operates a buzzer to 
throw a sign that says “Out” oppo- 
site his name in the box before the 
telephone operator. When he comes 
in again he operates the “In” but- 
ton and this registers in front of 
the operator and replaces the “Out” 
sign. This plan is thought much 
better than trusting to the chance 
observation and memory of the oper- 
ator to determine who is in, and also 
quicker than having her telephone to 
the man’s office when he is asked for. 

It is an idea, also, for which many 


a large business organization would 
pay good money to a contractor to 
have installed. Can you use it your- 
self, or sell it to some other people? 





Order Form That Facilitates 
the Handling of Fixture 
Parts 


Quadruplicate copies of every or- 
der are made by the C. E. Jones 
Brass Works, 108 North Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, Ill, on a form espe- 
cially worked up for the purpose by 
Mr. Jones. The four copies are des- 
ignated respectively the invoice, the 
file copy, the shipping slip and the 
factory order. The invoice is a dark 
gray, the file copy yellow, the ship- 
ping bill is pink, the factory order 
dun color. The first three copies are 
on thin paper, but the factory order 
is on a thin but good quality of bris- 
tol board, which makes it possible for 
a workman to handle it without de- 
stroying the record. This order has 
been worked out after much experi- 
ence in the business, and after con- 
siderable attention and thought had 
been given to making it as nearly 
foolproof as possible. One of the 
big advantages of the order is that if 
a mistake is made the same mistake 
is carried through on all copies, and 
when a correction is made the cor- 
rection can be carried to each copy 
without difficulty. A copy of the 
factory order is shown below. 


Changeable Bulletin Board 
for Recommending Elec- 
trical Contractors 


Like others doing a purely mer- 
chandise business, the Mohawk Elec- 
trical Supplies Company of Syracuse, 
N. Y., has always received from its 
store customers many inquiries re- 
garding electric wiring. All such in- 
quiries have been referred in a more 
or less systematic manner to local 
electrical contractors buying from 
the company. 

To serve both its customers and 
its contractor friends, the Mohawk 
Electric Supplies Company has in- 
stalled on the wall in front of its 
store, in a prominent position, so 
that it may also be seen from out- 
side, a blackboard with provision for 
a list of names and addresses, and 
headed: “We recommend the follow- 
ing electrical contractors for ‘good 
work.” 

About the first of each month on 
this board will be listed the. names 
and addresses of all the Syracuse 
electrical contractors who have pur- 
chased from the company, either on 
a cash or credit basis, during the 
preceding month, the names appear- 
ing in the order of the extent of pur- 
chases. 

All customers who may make in- 
quiries as to electrical installation 
work are referred to the board, 
with instructions to read it over and 
take their choice. 
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When the C. E. Jones Brass Works, Chicago, Ill, makes out an order it does so 
in quadruplate. Besides thus providing enough copies of each order to cover all 
requirements, it insures these copies all being made out exactly the same and conse- 


quently avoids confusion and disputes. 
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Honesty Pays 


Honesty pays the electrical sup- 
plies salesman just as well as it pays 
anybody, perhaps better than it pays 
a good many. 

We don’t like to do business with 
any man whose goods we have to 
weigh or measure after we get them 
home and we don’t like to buy from 
anyone whose word we have to dis- 
count. We want to be able to feel 
that what the salesman says is 100 
per cent pure, that it isn’t going 
to be necessary to discount it when 
the goods come. 

When a retailer finds he can trust 
a traveling salesman, it is going to 
be easy for that salesman to get a 
hearing at any time with that mer- 
chant. It is an easy matter for such 
a salesman to introduce a new line 
because what he says about it is be- 
lieved. It is a good deal different 
with the salesman who has stretched 
the truth about his goods so many 
times over his territory that nobody 
knows what to think of what he says. 

Dishonest business methods have 
gone the way of the hoopskirt, the 
high-wheeled bicycle and the con- 
gress shoe, but here and there you 
see a hoopskirt, and once in a while 
the boys get out an old high-wheeled 
bicycle and try it. So now and then 
‘some salesman thinks he can monkey 
with exaggeration or with absolute 
falsehood and not get caught. It 
can’t be done. Your lie about the 
goods you sell is going to find you out 
and cost you a customer in the end. 

It is better to miss a sale now be- 
cause the truth doesn’t make the 
goods seem attractive enough, than to 
lie about them and miss all the cus- 
tomer’s trade for years to come. 
When you make a misstatement about 
one item in your line, you might as 
well lie about all of them, because you 
will be doubted in what you say about 
them all. The man doing the buying 
has a feeling about the salesman that 
once a liar is always a liar. He isn’t 
‘so far wrong. 

You have heard some salesman say 
of questionable methods, “All the 
rest do it.” Well, let all the rest do it. 
All the better for you in the long run. 
If you can get all the rest of the peo- 
ple selling electrical supplies to lie 
about them, I don’t know of anything 
that will be more certain to bring the 
business to you in the long run—un- 
less you adopt the same methods to 
sell your own goods. 


Record of Lighting Fixture Patents 


=. 


ereETT, Issued from October 22 to November 12, Inclusive 


Compiled by NORMAN MACBETH 
Consulting Illuminating Engineer, New York City 


Mechanical Patents 


1,282,593. Lamp Shade Holder. 
mann, Brooklyn, N. Y. i 
Issued Oct. 22, 1918. 

1,282,594. Lamp Stand. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Oct. 22, 1918. 


Max Koss- 
Filed Feb. 18, 1918. 


- Max Kossmann, 
Filed Feb. 18, 1918. Issued 


1,282,617. Illuminating Appliance. Otis A. 
Mygatt, New York, N. assignor to the 
Holophane Glass Company. Filed Dec. 31, 


1915. Issued Oct. 22, 1918. 


_ 1,282,676. Lamp Support. William J. Car- 
lin, Roxbury, Mass. Filed Oct. 12, 1917. Is- 
sued Oct. 22, 1918. 


1,282,816. Electric Snap Switch. Monroe 
Guett, Hartford. Conn., assignor to the Hart 
& Hegeman Manufacturing Company, Hartford, 
cory Filed Jan. 24, 1918. Issued Oct. 29, 


1,283,162. Lighting Fixture. Edwin F. Guth, 
St. Louis, Mo., assignor to the Luminous Unit 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. Filed April 4, 1918. 
Issued Oct. 29, 1918. 


1,283,491, Combination Porcelain Socket. 
Edgar H. Freeman, Trenton, J., assignor to 
the E. H. Freeman Electric Company. Filed 
April 11, 1917. Issued Nov. 5, 1918. 


1,284,012. Holder for Electric Light Sock- 
ets. James Williamson, Chicago, Ill.,_assignor 
to R. Williamson & Company, Chicago, Ill. Filed 
Aug. 12, 1915. Issued Nov. 5, 1918. 


1,284,564, Electrical Receptacle. Reuben B. 
Benjamin, Chicago, Ill., assignor to the Ben- 
jamin Electric Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
2 Filed Oct. 16, 1917. Issued Nov. 


1,284,912. Border Light. 
son, Chicago, Ill. 
Nov. 12, 1918. 


r Arthur J. _Law- 
Filed Aug. 31, 1916. Issued 


14,546. (Reissue), Socket, Herman G. Pape, 
New York, N. Y., assignor to Ralph A. Belmont, 
eg ie Filed May 25, 1918. Issued Nov. 
Dy ; 


Design Patents 


The following are ALL the design patents 
pertaining to lighting materials, issued by the 
U. S. Patent Office between October 22, 1918, 
and November 12, 1918. inclusive: 

52,596, 52,597. Lighting Fixture. Harry C. 
Adam, St. Louis, Mo. Filed July 8, 1918. 
Issued Oct. 29, 1918 Term, fourteen years. 

52,598, 52,599. Lighting Fixture. 
Adam, St. Louis, Mo. Filed Aug. 
Issued Oct. 29, 1918. Term, fourteen years. 

52,602, 52,603. Arm for Lighting Fixtures. 
Frank S. Crowell, Toledo, Ohio, assignor to 
the Western Gas Fixture Company, Toledo, 
Chio. Filed July 20, 1917. Issued Oct. 29, 
1918. Term, three and one-half years. 

52,611. Lighting Fixture. Edwin F. Guth, 
St. Louis, Mo., assignor to Luminous Unit 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. Filed July 13, 1917. 
Issued Oct. 29, 1918. Term, fourteen years. 

52619. Semi-direct or Indirect Lighting 
Unit. Robert G. Wagner and Ernest J. Schweit- 
zer, Los. Angeles, Cal. Filed July 16, 1918. 
Issued Oct. 29, 1918. Term, seven years. 

52,628, 52,629. Electric Conduit Fitting. 
Carl H. Bissell, Syracuse, Y., assignor to 


Crouse-Hinds Company, Syracuse, N. Y. Filed 
July 15, 1918. Issued Nov. 12, 1918. Term, 
fourteen years. 

52,641. Indirect Lighting Fixture. Horace 


J. Farrar, Seattle. Wash., assignor to Universal 
High Power Telephone Company, King County, 
Wash. Filed Sept. 13, 1916. Issued Nov. 12, 
1918. Term, seven years. 

52,660. Light Filter. Beatrice Irwin, 
York, N. Y. Filed Nov. 6, 1917. 
12, 1918. Term, seven years. 


New 
Issued Nov. 


























1,282,593 é : 


1,282,594 





1,282,617 








1,284,912 | 
1,283,162 


1,282,676 





Copies of illustrations and specifications of patents may be obtained from the 
Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C., for 5 cents each 
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IDEAS FOR THE MAN WHO SELLS 
VY Plans, Schemes and Methods to alah 
Increase Sale of Electrical Goods 





Try This Argument on a 
Slow Prospect 


By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


An electric sign salesman made a 
unique sales argument to a prospect 
who was refusing to indulge in 
modern publicity methods because he 
did not believe in advertising. 

“Suppose everybody that ever came 
to America had had the same notion,” 
he asked; “do you know what the 
United States would be?” 

“No,” replied the prospect. 

“It would be another China,’ he 
answered, and went on to show that 
the difference between China and the 
United States was largely a matter 
of publicity. 

“China did not advertise. If China 
had any service to render the people 
of the world, she did not let them 
know it and her opportunity to serve 
was lost. 

“America had liberty for the peo- 
ples of the earth and America had 
advertised it in a million ways, start- 
ing with the Declaration of Inde- 
‘pendence. Since then everybody that 
ever came to America has been ad- 
vertising the United States and the 
things that they can have by merely 
living in a country that gives the 
people liberty. 

“Now, Mr. B , you have a 
certain service which you can render 
the community. Are you going to 
‘make your business another China? 
Are you going to keep it to yourself, 
and eventually lose your business, or 
are you going to use a little publicity 
and let people know how well you can 
serve them? As soon as they find 
out what you can do, they’ll com- 
mence to boost you just as the immi- 
grant boosted the United States.” 

It is needless to say that this kind 
of an argument drove the point home 
in a neater fashion than any argu- 
ment that could have been used. 
American business men, ho matter 
how poorly read they may be, are 
familiar with the sluggishness of 





China and are proud of the virile. 


progress of America. When the 


timely appeal, using either a current 
event or a historical illustration, is 
used, it often sinks in deeper than 
a mere “sales argument.” 





The Clerk 


By Dr. FRANK CRANE 


(Copyright, 1918, by Frank Crane, and re- 
printed by permission.) 


From a talk with the manager of 
a store the other day I gathered the 
following items concerning what a 
clerk ought to be. 

You can be a clerk all your life, 
or you can rise to something higher. 
Your ambitious discontent may be 
either wholesome or unwholesome; 
you can tell which it is by whether 
or not it makes you perform your 
present duties faithfully. 

The way to get a better position is 
to fill the position you have better 
than anyone else could fill it. 

Be honest yourself, and if you are 


working with dishonest clerks or a 
dishonest employer quit your job. 

A clerk’s best asset is being wide 
awake, and that you cannot be un- 
less you get plenty of sleep. 

Make your recreation contribute 
to efficiency in your work. 

Watch the clock when you go to 
work, but not when you quit. 

Be neat. Ninety per cent of store 
customers are women. Please them. 

Be polite. Everybody likes it. 
Practise saying “Thank you!” 

Keep busy. If you have nothing 
to do, find something, whether it is 
for you to do or not. But don’t be 
officious. 

Remember your customers’ names 
and faces. Train yourself in this. 
Keep a little book. 

Never argue. Never give advice. 
Never be flippant or try to be funny. 
Be pleasant. Don’t look glum. 

When a customer is dissatisfied, 
sympathize, don’t antagonize. 

Don’t say “lady” or “mister.” Say 
“madam” or “sir.” 

Don’t talk price; talk quality. 

Talk positively, not negatively. 
Say “What else?” not “Is that all?” 

Save something out of every bit 
of money you get. 


Don’t gamble. Invest. 





Turning Question Marks into ‘Dollar Marks 














Four sewing machines were sold and twenty-five live prospects were listed for sales 
during the week that this window display was maintained by the Electrical Construc- 


tion & Sales Company, Cleveland. 


try it? 


In other words, this company filled its window with 
question marks and then proceeded to turn these into dollar marks on its books. 


Ever 
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Pay cash for everything you huy 
for your personal use. 

Enjoy your friends. Shun what is 
called society. 

Don’t keep up relations with any- 
body who discourages you. 

Read. Read systematically. If you 
are ever going to get on it will be 
because of what’s in your head. 

Associate with people who know 
more than you do, who have better 
manners than you have, and higher 
ideals. 

Be teachable. 
Be open-minded. 

By practice you can make your 
voice to have a pleasing quality. This 
you will find a great asset. 

Converse as much as possible with 
those who use good English. Learn 
to talk interestingly without the use 
of slang. 

Make your fellow clerks like you 
by being unfailingly obliging and 
considerate, but don’t become too 
familiar with them. 

Find out and carry out your em- 
ployer’s wishes. Remember instruc- 
tions exactly as given. Write them 
down in your memorandum. 

Be obedient but not gushing, in- 
dustrious but not officious, kind but 
not patronizing, positive but not ego- 
tistic, human but not weak. 

Which, after all, is good advice for 
anybody. 


Be a good listener. 


Electric Iron Enlisted “Over 
Here” and “Over There” 


In the cantonments “over here,” 
on shipboard, and with General Per- 
shing “over there,” the boys in the 
service are finding out the real worth 





Not content with planning to make it 


hot for the Kaiser with their “shootin’- 
irons,’”’ these soldier boys in camp in Ala- 
bama began last January to make their 
uniforms ‘‘hot and done” with electric irons. 
This iron was still in use at 100 per cent 
efficiency when heard from in December. 





of the menial labor-saving appliances, 
that heretofore they had not recog- 
nized as essentials. Among the many 
appliances and devices that the sol- 
diers and sailors have tried out, the 
electric iron, without a doubt, is the 
nearest to their hearts. For some 
time to come the cantonments will 
offer a market for the sale of irons. 
To the great majority of these 
khaki and blueclad lads, the pressing 





Electric 








Among the publicity measures 
used to popularize the electric ve- 
hicle at Memphis, Tenn., where 
300 electrics are now in use, a 
series of country road demonstra- 
tion runs aroused much interest. 

Under the direction of Carl K. 
Chapin of the Memphis Consoli- 
dated Co., daily trips were made 
to neighboring towns 20 to 40 
miles distant from Memphis. The 
runs followed a _ schedule an- 
nounced in the daily papers and 
advertised in half-page spaces. 

Pictures of the car were taken 
during the runs, brought into the 
city when the car returned at about 
4 p.m., and made ready for ex- 
hibition on the screens of the lead- 
ing moving-picture houses begin- 





Road Runs and Movie Slides to Advertise 


Vehicles 


ning at 11 a.m. the next day. This 
series of runs secured much valu- 
able publicity for the electric and 
in the minds of many Memphians 
shed a new understanding on the 
electric’s ability to cope with any 
kind of road conditions. 














At small town landmarks 20 to 40 
miles from Memphis, photographs like 
this were taken, brought. back in the 
car, and made into lantern slides for 


projection in the leading moving- 
picture theaters beginning at 11 a. m. 
the next day. 








of their own clothes is a new expe- 
rience, and yet in order to have 
clothes that are well pressed and a 
credit to the wearer, they are com- 
pelled to spend many hours each 
month in pressing their uniforms. 

In many instances a dozen or more 
chaps have chipped their two-bits to- 
gether and have bought an electric 
iron. 

The picture shows a number ot 
boys who are members of the 14th 
Ambulance Company at Camp Green- 
leaf, Ga. Their iron has been in con- 
stant use since January, 1918, and 
it is still going good. 





“Movieizing” Your Rest 
Room 
By E. A. DENCH 


The electrical dealer in a rural 
community can make his movie ad- 
vertising more profitable and less ex- 
pensive by cultivating the little con- 
siderations that count with farmer 
folk interested in the movies. There 
is his rest room, for instance. The 
farmer’s wife or daughter, tired after 
a morning’s shopping, has an hour or 
so to spend before the afternoon 
movie show. She picks up the maga- 
zines on the table. Not one of 
them deals with the movies. She 
is dissapointed 

When you are ordering’ your 
month’s supply of magazines and 
periodicals, for your reading table, 
see that you have at least one motion 
picture magazine. Pictures of the 
leading players displayed neatly on 


the walls, would add greatly to the 


attractiveness of your rest room. 





Green Board Replaces Black- | 


board in Training Salesmen 


Practically every sales manager is 
familiar with the blackboard system 
of training salesmen. Sketches made 
before classes of lighting salesmen to 
show good and poor lighting layouts 
have been found of great aid. Simi- 
lar use has been made of the black- 
board in other branches of the busi- 
ness. Some sales managers were 
convinced that colored chalk was a 
great aid to such work and used bril- 
liant colors freely to stamp impor- 
tant points indelibly on the minds of 
their men. Recently the classes of 
salesmen trained by certain concerns 
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have been introduced to another in- 
ovation—the green board. This 
change was made because it was 
found that the green background was 
much easier on the eyes of the class 
than the black. 





Seizing a Big Merchandising 
Opportunity 


By L. C. SPAKE 


When the railroad ticket offices in 
Chicago were consolidated by the 
United States Railroad Administra- 
tion, the offices of individual rail- 
roads in the Edison Building were 
vacated. They had occupied the 


Knowing this condition to exist, 
the manager of the shop was not 
slow to see that if goods could be 
moved so readily by showing them 
only to people who passed through 
the aisle, then certainly the volume 
of sales would climb if merchandise 
could be displayed to all people who 
passed on both of the streets in which 
the aisle terminated. 

It was late in November when the 
railroads vacated the space. Then it 


was that the officials of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company asked E: A. 
Edkins if that space could be used 
to make the electric shop bring in 
$13 where it ordinarily could bring 
in only $10. 


The answer was a 











The new portion of the downtown electric shop of the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, Chicago, has 6000 sq.ft. of floor space, which was formerly occupied by railroad 


ticket offices. 


By wide-awake management this shop was able to grasp a genuine mer- 


chandising opportunity which had long been desired, but which came suddenly. 





choice first floor front locations under 
long-term leases. The Edison Electric 
Shop which had occupied the adjacent 
interior portions of the first floor 
with practically no street frontage, 
had often enviously eyed that rail- 
road office space. It was hoped that 
some day it could be secured and 
added to the rest of the shop. 

The importance of the space can 
perhaps be better appreciated if the 
way goods were moved without 
street-fronting display space is de- 
scribed. The idea was to install the 
goods that were to be pushed on a 
table in the center of an aisle that 
ran through the store from one street 
to another. Because many people 
used this aisle as a thoroughfare, the 
goods served as their own advertise- 
ment and sold themselves rapidly. 


prompt affirmative. Equally prompt 
was the action which followed the 
answer. Without waiting for redec- 
orations, for refinishing the floors, or 
for any of the usual “tidying up” 
processes, the Edison Electric Shop 
expanded to fill the space. Christmas 
trade was beginning so there was no 
opportunity to wait for frills. 

A sign was erected to acquaint 
patrons with the fact that the store 
would be properly appointed at a 
later date, but that the additional 
space needed to serve them was the 
first consideration. Thus the shop 
grasped a real merchandising oppor- 
tunity. Now it can show its goods to 
the pedestrians on two streets and it 
has 14,000 sq.ft. of floor space in- 
stead of 8000 sq.ft. on which to 
handle trade. 


Selling Talks “Mapped Out” 


By L. F. MANN 


Says a progressive Ohio contrac- 
tor-dealer: “Certain electrical appli- 
ances cannot be sold with the same 
facility as can others, because of the 
larger first cost and further because 
the advantages of possession are not 
so readily apparent. Sales of these 
articles will sometimes be lost be- 
cause salesmen cannot deliver the 
sufficiently strong argument. 

“We have overcome this weakness 
to a large extent by getting our heads 
together and outlining selling talks 
on these articles. Of course we do 
not fix up something of a cut-and- 
dried nature, but work out suggested 
selling arguments designed to meet 
such objections as the customer may 
raise. In this way the salesman is 
prepared for a hard fight, and doesn’t 
find himself short of ammunition 
when he most needs it. 

“We work hard on these talks, get- 
ting into our subject to considerable 
depth, and we believe we put the 
stories across in very forcible and 
convincing style.” 





Letting the Flashlights Sell 
Themselves 


A small dealer on a side street de- 
vised a very original way of calling 
attention to his flashlights. His 
store was long and narrow and the 
street outside was poorly lighted. In 
the rear of the store (which was vis- 
ible from the window front) the 
dealer rigged up three flashlights 
which he operated from separate toy 
transformers instead of the usual 
batteries. Each transformer was put 
in circuit with a flasher, timed so 
that no two were on at the same 
time. 

At night, after business hours, the 
store was left totally dark except 
for the intermittent gleam of the 
flashlights. Each light illuminated 
a sign. One sign read: 

HERE It Is! 
The Flashlight locates things quickly. 

Another sign read: 

Stop in and get a Flashlight 
on the way by tomorrow morning— 
Price $1.00. 
We open at 8 o’clock. 
The third sign read: 


Drop your name and address thru the 
letter-slot—We will mail you a flash- 
light C. O. D. Price $1.00. 
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STORE EQUIPMENT AND METHODS 


How to Plan and Equip Your Store 
for More Economical Merchandising 
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Good Store Arrangement 
Saves Customer’s Time 
in Making Selections 


By T. H. KETTLE 


Minneapolis General Electric Company 


If you have an attractive display 
of merchandise, conveniently ar- 
ranged, you save the customer’s time 
because when a customer sees an 
attractive arrangement of goods 
which appeals to her she acts much 
more quickly in making her decision 
to buy than she would if the display 
were arranged carelessly. Everybody 
is subconsciously affected by beauty 
in one form or other and the attrac- 
tive display of any line of merchan- 
dise strikes a responsive chord in 
the make-up of the average human 
being, interests him, and causes him 
to act. This is one of the biggest 
and most important factors in the 
successful sale of merchandise. 

The accompanying photograph of 
the lobby salesroom of the Minneapo- 
lis General Electric Company shows 
how attractiveness in arrangement 
has been studied and carefully carried 
out. In entering this salesroom to 
pay his bill for lighting service the 






customer has to pass along a line of 
silent salesmen containing practically 
every device known in the electrical 


trade. These showcases must be 
passed on the way to the cashier, to 
whom thousands of customers pay 
bills every month. 

Having paid his bill, the customer 
is unconsciously deflected to the other 
side of the lobby where a display of 
the larger home appliances such as 
washers, ironers, mangles, ranges, 
etc., is located. The controlling factor 
which causes the customer to pass 
down the other side of the lobby is 
a writing desk of the stand-up type 
so placed that it automatically in- 
fluences the customer, after paying 
his bill, to pass down the opposite 
side of the lobby. In this way, the 
customer is led, as it were, past 
practically the complete display, and 
although of course every customer 
doesn’t buy the first time, each suc- 
cessive visit leaves just that much 
more of a favorable impression to- 
ward everything seen. 

As a matter of fact, the sale of any 
expensive electrical device is brought 
about by a process of mind ripen- 
ing, and what our display really 
does is to shorten the time of ripen- 

















The customer who calls at the office of the Minneapolis General Electric Company to 
pay his monthly lighting bill has to pass along the entire length of this row of silent 
salesmen offering him every electrical device or article known to the electrical trade. 


ing and thus save the prospective 
customer’s time in a way that prob- 
ably never occurs to him or her. 





Wall Cases Covered by 
Rolling Curtain 


To combine the desirable features 
of cleanliness and convenience, C. E. 
Michel, sales manager of the Union 
Electric Light & Power Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., has designed a wall case, 





Wall cases are covered by rolling cur- 


tains. These help to keep lamp packages 
bright and clean. 





as shown in the illustration, for the 
company’s lamp sales department. 
It was desired to provide an arrange- 
ment which would permit the display 
of cartons in which lamps are packed, 
and which would, at the same time, 
be clean and easy for salespeople to 
handle. 

By the method adopted, that 
of providing open shelves which can 
be inclosed by a wooden roll curtain, 
it is possible for shelves during the 
day-time to present an open appear- 
ance such as would be obtained by 
the use of glass doors, but the incon- 
venience of opening and closing glass 
doors is eliminated. At the same time 
it is possible to close the roll curtains 
at night to prevent the settling of 
dust on shelves and appliances dur- 
ing the cleaning of the store. 





When Does 23 Plus 10 
Equal 50? 


Answer: When 23 per cent is your 
“overhead,” and 10 per cent is the profit 
you want. For then you have to add to 
your costs for labor and material not 
“23 and 10,” but “32 and 14”—and “32 
and 14” figures out in simplest form as 
plain “50.” So, we repeat, to cover 23 
per cent overhead and 10 per cent profit, 
add 50 per cent to your costs for labor 
and material. 
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Swinging Counter Case for 


Small Supply Parts 
By J. R. JONES 


A New York electrical dealer has 
made good use, as illustrated, of a 
counter display case which is sup- 
plied to hardware dealers by a manu- 
facturer of knives and cutlery. The 
swiveled case sits on a four-legged 
standard and all four sides of the 
case are of glass, behind which are 
displayed samples of the complete 
































The glass sides display the samples and 
bn gga itself is kept in the drawers 
within. 





line of sockets, receptacles, separable 
plugs, outlet boxes, etc., carried in 
stock. On a white thumb tack under 
each is marked the designation of the 
article, the retail price, and the 
drawer which contains the supply. 
One of the four sides swings open 
giving access to a set of five drawers 
in which the actual stock of this 
‘small equipment is kept. A customer 
coming into the store can thus look 
quickly over all of the samples and, 
after pointing out: the one he wants, 
the clerk finds the reference number 
and opens the drawer which contains 
the article desired. 





Kitchen Moves on Form-a- 
Truck 


An invention that proved to be 
of no little importance in helping to 
“solve the cooking problem” as well 
as “the delivery problem” at the 
front is a complete electric kitchen 
mounted on a Smith ‘Form-a-Truck 
for army, Red Cross and all emer- 
gencies, where the serving of hot and 
well-cooked food was a big factor in 


the saving of life, says the New York 
Evening Sun. It was designed by 
A. S. Rice. 

The kitchen uses electric current 
produced by an electric generator op- 
erated by the power plant of the 
truck, and contains two 30-gal. fire- 
less cookers, which maintain a cook- 
ing temperature for twenty-six 
hours; one 30-gal. coffee urn and one 
30-gal. vegetable steamer. 

Besides this there is a fry top, an 
oven and warming closets, all of am- 
ple size and room, and already the 
tests have shown that 500 men may 
be served a full meal entirely cooked 
within less than one hour. 

In addition to this the generator 
may also supply 110-volt current 
with capacity to light 600 small 
lamps or one 13-in. searchlight. 





Making the Entire Store a 
Window Display 

In Omaha there is an electric shop 
which is in itself a perpetual window 
display. On his way ‘into the store 
of the American Electric Company, 
the customer notices that no curtains 
or backgrounds are used to separate 
the display space of the windows 
from the store interior. 

Artistic columns and partitions of 
attractively decorated lattice work 
divide the store proper into two sec- 
tions. The front portion is used for 
ordinary sales, and the rear room, 
furnished with high-grade easy 
chairs, tables and fixtures serves as 
a reception room for patrons who 
wish to talk over business matters. 

At the end of this section folding 


doors open into a garden marked in 
summer with well-kept lawn and flow- 
er beds. At times glimpses of this 
garden are caught by passers-by who 
pause to look into the windows. 





Green Fringed Curtains In- 
stead of Glass Doors 


By L. C. SPAKE 


How to treat wall cases in an elec- 
tric shop is a debatable question. 
Some say, “Leave ’em wide open. 
Let folks see what you have to sell.” 
Others contend that such a course 
leads to rapid deterioration of stock, 
permits dirt to settle on cartons and 
is generally undesirable from the 
standpoint of cleanliness. Glass doors 
on wall cases are usually advocated 
by people who hold these opinions. 

Originality, which may have been 
inspired by the increasing prices of 
glass, is evidenced in the solution of 
this problem in the store of the Buck- 
eye Electric Company, Findlay, Ohio. 
Here the shelves are fitted with green 
fringed curtains which slide on brass 
rods at the top of the cases. An ad- 
vantage of this arrangement is its 
convenience and its flexibility. Cur- 
tains are easier than glass doors for 
clerks to handle. They have no 
catches or hinges to get out of order. 
And they are non-breakable. If it is 
desirable to display goods on the 
shelves the curtains can be pushed 
back during the day-time. They can 
likewise be closed while the store is 
being swept and dusted, or at night. 
The Buckeye Company finds the plan 
very satisfactory. 











Curtains are less expensive than glass doors for shelves, are easy to handle and are 
attractive when made of good material and color 
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GOSSIP OF THE TRADE 







New York Jovians to Vote on 
Separation from Order 


The annual meeting of the New 
York Jovian League was held at the 
Hotel McAlpin on Tuesday, Jan. 7, 
at 12.30 pm. J. M. Wakeman, presi- 
dent of the League, presided. There 


were present 165 members. The 
speaker was the Honorable Louis 
D. Gibbs, County Judge of Bronx 
County, who talked on “Vital Ques- 
tions and General Business Conduct 
Incident to War Conditions and the 
Change to Peace.” 

An important resolution was laid 
before the meeting, to be voted upon 
at the next meeting of the League. 
The resolution was as follows: 

It was resolved that the advisory 
committee be informed that it is the 
sense of the membership committee 
that the Jovian League of New York 
City should be separated from the 
Jovian Order, and that from their ex- 
periences in calling on the members of 
the League they are convinced that the 
members prefer that the local and 
national organizations be independent. 

President Wakeman pointed out 
that the adoption of this resolution 
did not imply in any way any crit- 


Glimpses of Electrical Men as 
Caught by Lens and Pencil 


pany, and F. S. Hartman, General 
Electric Company. 

Director of Publicity: H. W. Cas- 
ler, New York Telephone Company; 
congressman, G. V. W. Pelz, New 
York Telephone Company; states- 
man, George Williams, Henry L. Do- 
herty & Company; first tribune, J. J. 
Raftery, Western Electric Company, 
and second tribune, W. T. Dippel, 
Ryan & Dippel. 

The president appointed to serve 
upon the advisory committee: 

Chairman, James R. Pollock, New 


New Officers of Chicago Elec- 
trical Credit Association 


At the twenty-third annual meet- 
ing of the Electrical Credit Associa- 
tion of Chicago, Nov. 23, at the Hotel 
La Salle, Chairman H. S. Schwab for 
the nominating committee presented 
a slate which went through by ac- 
clamation, electing the following 
officers for 1919: 

President, H. E. Wilkins, Belden 
Manufacturing Company; vice-presi- 
dent, E. R. Gilmore, Western Electric 
Company; members of executive 
committte—three-year period: H. 
O. Clare, General Electric Company ; 
Clyde C. Miner, Robins & Myers 
Company; to fill the unexpired term 
of H. E. Wilkins, W. P. Johnson, 
Manhattan Electrical Supplies Com- 
pany. The Viewpoint representative, 





A “Get Together Dinner’? to which members of all branches of the electrical in- 








icism of Jovianism; that it would be 
optional for members to belong to 
the Jovian Order or not, and he 
voiced the sentiment that the League 
should undertake more constructive 


dustry were invited was held in San Francisco on the evening of Friday, Dec. 13. 
Major George F. Sever, special representative of the War Industries Board, Power 


Section, acted as toastmaster. Branches of the industry represented by the speakers 
were as follows: National Electric Light Association, Arthur Halloran, secretary Pacific 
Coast Section; Electrical Development League, Garnett Young, president; California 
Association Electrical Contractors and Dealers, M. A. De Lew, president; California 
Electrical Co-operative Campaign, Lee H. Newbert, chajrman; California Industrial 
Accident Commission, Robert Eltringham; Miner Chipman spoke on the subject of 
“Pfficiency.” 





work than it has contemplated in the 
past. 


NEW LEAGUE OFFICERS FOR 1919 


The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are: 

President, James M. Wakeman, So- 
ciety for Electrical Development; 
vice-presidents: James R. Pollock, 
New York Telephone Company; Wal- 
ter Neumuller, New York Edison 
Company ; secretary, J. Wynne Jones, 
New York Telephone Company, and 
treasurer, L. L. Strauss. Directors: 
Arthur Williams, New York Edison 
Company; James R. Strong, Tucker 


Electrical Construction Company; 
James H. Betts, Betts & Betts 
Corporation; George Williams, 
Henry L. Doherty & Company; 


F. H. Leggett, Western Electric Com- 





York Telephone Company ; vice-chair- 
man, Walter Neumuller, New York 
Edison Company; secretary, J. 
Wynne Jones, New York Telephone 
Company. Members: A. F. Berry, 
United Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany, W. T. Dippel, Ryan & Dippel, 
James Forsyth, Board of Fire Under- 
writers; George W. Hill, Society for 
Electrical Development; E. G. Hines, 
Electrical World; Harry B. Logan, 
Dossert & Company; J. B. Olson, 
Okonite Company; G. V. W. Pelz, 
New York Telephone Company; H. A. 
Pratt, Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Co.; J. J. Raftery, West- 
ern Electric Company; Roy Schaulin, 
Franklin Electric Manufacturing 
Company, and Frank Watts. 


A. O. Kuehmsted, Gregory Electric 
Company. 

Out of the total number in attend- 
ance, 164, there were representatives 
from twenty-four cities in the central 
territory. 





National Contractors’ Execu- 
tive Committee at Pitts- 


burgh, Jan. 20-21 


The executive committee of the 
National Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers will hold its 
regular quarterly meeting at the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on Monday and Tuesday, Jan. 20 
and 21. A number of important 
business matters will be taken up. 
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Gerard Swope Goes with Gen- 


eral Electric Interests 


Gerard Swope has resigned as 
vice-president of the Western Elec- 
tric Company to become the president 
of the new International General 
Electric Company, a subsidiary of 
the General Electric Company formed 
to develop foreign trade. M. A. 
Oudin, manager of the foreign de- 
partment of the General Electric 
Company, will be vice-president of 
the new company. 

At present the General Electric 
Company has a well-developed selling 
organization with offices in many 
parts of the world and separate sub- 
sidiary companies in South America 
and in other quarters of the globe. 
While the plans for the new organiza- 
tion are not fully made, it will be a 
large company. 

Mr. Swope, who is announced as 
the president of the new company, 
was graduated from the Massachu- 


setts Institute of Technology in 


1895 and in the same year entered 
the employ of the Western Electric 
Company at Chicago. After spend- 
ing a year in various departments 
of the shops he became designing 
engineer in the power apparatus en- 
gineering department. In January, 
1901, he organized the St. Louis 
branch and was its first manager. 
He was transferred to Chicago in 
1906 as power apparatus manager. 
Two years later he was made gen- 
eral sales manager with headquarters 
in New York. He was elected vice- 
president in 1913. 





Chicago Electric Club Elects 


Officers 


The Electric Club of Chicago has 
elected the following officers to carry 
on its administrative work during 
1919: Harry A. Porter, president, 
president Harry A. Porter Company; 
W. H. Hodge, first vice-president, 
publicity manager H. M. Byllesby & 
Company ; Charles W. Pendell, second 
vice-president, power engineer Pub- 
lic Service Company; Harry V. Coffy, 
secretary-treasurer, assistant pub- 
licity manager H. M. Byllesby & 
Company, and Charles H. Roth, trus- 
tee 3-year term, president Roth 
Brothers & Company. 

The question of permanent quar- 
ters, which has been under consider- 


ation for several months, has been 
referred to the members of the club 
for an expression of their views. No 
definite action will be taken until this 
referendum is completed. 





J. F. Killeen Goes to Edison 
Electric Appliance 
Company 


J. F. Killeen, vice-president and 
sales manager of the Rathbone, Sard 
Electric Company, Albany, N. Y., 
has resigned from that company and 
has become associated with the Edi- 
son Electric Appliance Company, Inc. 

In 1907 Mr. Killeen decided to get 
into the electrical business, starting 
from the bottom. Coming from 








Hight—count e’m. No, not all of them 
belong to Mr. Killeen, but some of them 


do. When Mr. Killeen lived in Pittsfield his 
favorite pastime is said to have been to sit 
on his front porch with Mrs. Killeen and 
to gather round him all the little Killeens 
and kiddies in the neighborhood. The suc- 
cessful seating of these eight youngsters 
in such a neat little row is said to be one 
of Mr. Killeen’s great achievements—with 
the able assistance of the young lady at 
the right. 





Troy, N. Y., where he always lived, 
he began with the General Electric 
Company, at Schenectady, in the 
manufacturing department. Rapidly 
passing through various positions in 
the production, advertising and heat- 
ing device commercial departments, 
he became manager of the last in 
1915, leaving in 1916 to become vice- 
president of the Rathbone, Sard 
Electric Company, a subsidiary of 
the makers of the “Acorn” coal and 
gas ranges. 





THE ELECTRICAL MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY and the 
Safety Meter Box Company have 
moved from their former quarters at 
112 Hamilton Avenue to 4149 E. Sev- 
enty-ninth Street, Cleveland, Ohio. In 
their new quarters these concerns will 
have 200 per cent more floor space 
and will install improved machinery 
to increase production 200 per cent. 


Doherty Executives Hold 
Convention 


The largest convention of exec- 
utives of Henry L. Doherty & Com- 
pany that has ever been held, with 
200 in attendance, was in session 
Dec. 9-12, on the roof garden of the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 
General managers, superintendents, 
new-business managers and other 
executives were present from prac- 
tically every company operated. The 
convention concerned itself with the 
innumerable problems of reconstruc- 
tion which the company faces. 

In an address, Henry L. Doherty 
asserted that “the public utilities are 
coming back to their own.” He also 
remarked: “Personally I view the 
future with the greatest optimism, 
but I realize that if there was any 
period in the history of the Doherty 
organization when men were most 
needed it is now. This is the time 
when careful thought is most essen- 
tial. Probably there never will be a 
time when a little carelessness will 
mean so much, or a little care or 
forethought will be so valuable as in 
these days of reconstruction follow- 
ing the world’s greatest war. These 
times furnish the greatest oppor- 
tunity for all of us and we want to 
make the best of it.” 





C-H Sales Conference in 
Milwaukee 


During the week ending Dec. 7, 
the Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing 
Company held a five-day sales con- 
ference in Milwaukee for the benefit 
of its men who direct the district of- 
fice sales of wiring devices, push but- 
ton specialties and molded insula- 
tion. The conference was in charge 
of W. C. Stevens, sales manager, A. 
H. Fleet, manager of the wiring de- 
vices department, and Ed Karl. The 
wiring device salesmen in the va- 
rious district offices were represented 
by M. F. Coyne, Boston; F. J. Wal- 
ker, New York; G. W. Donkin, Pitts- 
burgh; C. N. Gilmore, Cleveland, and 
Z. S. Myers, Chicago. 





RUDOLPH RANNACHER, 
former sales manager for the Fall 
River Electric Light Company, on 
Jan. 1 became the assistant general 
manager of the Sackett Electrical 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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NEW MERCHANDISE TO SELL to’sty'ir 
Appliances, Socket Devices and Wiring Supplies Which 
Manufacturers and Jobbers Are Putting on the Market 


Including Many New Appliances to LIGHTEN THE LABOR OF THE HOME 





How to Use These Pages 
to Make Your Own 
Buying Index 


Beginning with the September, 1917, 
number ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING has 
been furnishing its readers with the selec- 
tive new-merchandise catalog service con- 
tinued on these pages. By tearing out 
those items which affect your business 
and pasting them on filing cards, you can 
make a buying index that will put in- 
formation on what is made and who 
makes it, right at your finger’s end. 

Every item, with its illustration, will fit 
a standard 3-in. by 5-in. filing card. Or, 
if preferred, these items can be pasted on 
sheets of paper for binding in a loose-leaf 
catalog or folder. 



































This section ‘New Merchandise to 
Sell” is an editorial text section prepared 
by the editors solely in the interests of 
readers of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. 
As its title explains, its purpose is to put 
before our readers information concern- 
ing the new merchandise and latest in- 
ventions on the market. 

To be described here, articles or de- 
vices must be new and of general interest 
to our readers. These descriptions are 
solicited from all manufacturers, and the 
items are published free of all cost to the 
maker of the device, and without respect 
to advertising or any other consideration, 
except their interest to the reader. The 
editors are the sole judges of what shall 
appear in this section, and readers may 
depend upon the independent character 
of this service. 





Semi-Indirect Lighting Unit 
with Safety Holder 


From Electrical Merchandising, January, 1919 


A new design of semi-indirect lighting 
unit for hanging on a drop cord or chain 
has been placed on the market by the 
American Fixture Dealers’ Syndicate of 
253 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and 
features a double grip safety holder. It 
consists of a lower bowl and an upper 
reflector, both being of a pearly white 
glass, and has a holder which supports 
the fixture from the socket at two points. 
Three screws not only grip the lamp 
socket in the same manner as an ordinary 
24 in. shade holder supports a shade, but 
there are also three straps extending up 
from the inner collar and the screws. 
The straps clamp over the top of the 
socket, making it impossible for the unit 
to become loosened and drop. Because 
of a safety ring in the holder it is also 
said that the glassware will not fall even 
though broken. The new unit measures 
id in. x Fs in. 








Compact Unit-Type Automatic 
Refrigerators 
From Electrical Merchandising, January, 1919 


Especially compact automatic refrig- 
erating machines for refrigeration in 
hotels, stores, factories, large residences, 
etc., are being marketed by the Peerless 
Ice Machine Company, 120 Broadway, 
New York City. These electrically driven 
machines, which are supplied in single 
and double cylinder sizes, consist of a 
compressor, oil trap, condenser coils, am- 
monia receiver and electric motor, all as- 
sembled on one base. Because of this ar- 


rangement, the makers claim, the large 
space required, the multiplicity of parts 
and the numerous starting and stopping 
operations which characterize many re- 
frigerating machines are eliminated. 

In the smaller size the motor is 
mounted on top of the water jacket to 
conserve space and insure proper align- 
ment, while in the double-cylinder type 
the motor is placed alongside the refrig- 
erating machinery. Chain-belt drive is 
utilized in both cases to connect the 
motor to the flywheel of the compressor. 
Thermostatic control being used, it is 
said that the machines require no atten- 
tion except an occasional oiling. 





Panelboard Switches 
From Electrical Merchandising, January, 3.919 


The new panelboard push switch re- 
cently produced by the Hart & Hegeman 
Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Conn., 
features an unbreakable metal base which 
does away with breakage expense and in- 
convenience since no porcelain is used in 
constructing the _ switch. The switch 
mechanism is held in alignment by the 
base, this being separated from the con- 
tact plates by heavy strips of a special 
insulating composition said to be both un- 
breakable and unburnable. Because of 
the contact plates having forks instead 
of holes for the screws it is pointed out 
that considerable time and trouble are 
saved when inserting the screws for fas- 
tening the switches to the busbars. The 





switch cover is of black composition ma- 
terial mounting a card holder for indi- 
cating the circuit control. The spacing 
of the holding screws on these new 
switches is 14 in. on centers each way 
to meet the standard spacing used by 
panelboard manufacturers. 





Electrically Lighted Bulletins 
Operated by Typewriter 
From Electrical Merchandising, January, 1919 


A novel yet practical electric bulletin 
board for erection on the roofs of build- 
ings has been constructed by the Amen- 
can Electrograph Company, Columbus, 
Ohio. It is operated by a typewriter, let- 
ters appearing in electric lights on the 
device as the keys are struck by an oper. 
ator. The “electrograph,” as it is called, 
is two-sided, the same bulletins appearing 
simultaneously on each side. Each side 
has sixty monograms, arranged in three 
rows. Each monogram has a clever ar- 
rangement of twenty-one electric lights, 
combinations of which form any letter or 
numeral and a few other characters. 

A double releasing device is provided. 
One key releases the entire board, clear- 
ing it for the next bulletin. Another key 
releases the letter in any desired mono- 
gram without interfering with the other 
letters. Hence, in case a wrong letter is 
struck it may be promptly put out and 
the correct letter inserted. 
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One Piece Porcelain Refillable 
Plug Fuse 
From Electrical Merchandising, January, 1919 


A simply constructed 125-volt refillable 
fuse plug for 3-30 amp. service which 
has no metal in its construction out- 
side of the fusing element has_ been 
developed by A. F. Daum, 1157 Hodg- 
kiss Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. The body 
of the plug is a single piece of porcelain 
with threads for socket insertion and slits 
through which the metal fuse strip is 
passed. A transparent mica cover com- 
pletes the plug. 

Simplicity in renewing the fuse strip 
is a feature claimed by the maker, the 
operation consisting of passing ends of 
the new strip up through the two bottom 
slits in the porcelain and bending one end 
down into a groove cut in the threads. 
Securing this end in a small opening at 
the bottom of the threads and replacing 
the mica cap furnishes the renewing. 








Floor Stand for Portable Drill 


From Electrical Merchandising, January, 1919 


In drilling holes in ceilings for wiring 
the vibration of a portable electric drill 
resting on his shoulder is annoying to 
the operator. To obviate this disadvant- 
age A. J. Grenzig of 370 Pearl Street. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has invented and is 
manufacturing a holder for portable drills, 
Not only does this stand hold the drill 
in a firm operating position, but it may 
also be wheeled about. 

Heavy pipe forms the upright structure 
of the device, which is equipped with a 
cast-iron base and a set of wheels. A 
handle is furnished which when resting 
against the post draws the wheels above 
the floor, insuring a firm foundation on 
the base, but which drops the wheels to 
the floor when drawn out to move the 
stand around. The height and pressure 
of the drill are regulated by a lever on 
the side which moves the post upward 
and downward. 





Portable Twin-Arc Lamp 
From Electrical Merchandising, January, 1919 


The Allison & Hadaway Corporation of 
42 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York 
City, has just developed the ““Panchroma” 
self-contained twin-arc lamp for motion- 
picture studios, photographers and photo- 
engravers. It is designed to give a power- 
fully actinic light. When the lamp is 
not in use the doors, which act as re- 
flectors, may be folded together and the 
folding stand dismounted in this way, 
permitting the new model to be carried 
about, as it weighs but 184 lb. The 
manufacturer points out the feature that 
there are no projecting parts to break off 
or to catch the clothing and that mislay- 
ing parts is not possible since nothing but 
the stand need be detached. 

The 12-in. carbons in the lamp are 
said to require infrequent trimming, the 
lamp giving a good white light with little 
flickering. Prominent double shadows are 
obviated by a triangular shadow breaker 
that is placed between the arcs. Adjust- 
ment of the rays is facilitated by both 
the reflectors and the tilting mount, so 
that the light may be distributed in any 
range. 





Pull Switch 


From Electrical Merchandising, January, 1919 


For use with conduit wiring a pull 
Switch has recently been placed on the 
market by the Cutler-Hammer Manufac- 
turing Company of Milwaukee, Wis. It 
has a one-piece white-glazed porcelain 
base which entirely covers a standard 33- 
in. outlet box. Two screws furnished 
with the box are used to attach the 
switch. The shell lock for fastening the 
shell to the base is the same as those 
used on all Cutler-Hammer push sockets 
as well as on other types of this firm’s 
pull switches. 

The mechanism used consists of two 
pieces of porcelain fastened together and 
containing a rotary switch movement 
operating on a steel shaft. There are 
two holes in the halves of porcelain ar- 
ranged to permit feeding the supply wires 
through them. This prevents vibration 
and operation of the switch from loosen- 
ing of the contact screws. Having a ca- 
pacity rating 6 amp. at 125 volts instead 
of the usual 3 amp. at the same voltage, 
the switch is said to be of particular 
value for controlling large groups of 
lamps or high-wattage lamps. 











Portable Light-Weight Drill 


From Electrical Merchandising, January, 1919 


_A new-size drill has been added to the 
line of portable electric drills made with 
pistol grips and trigger switches by the 
Black & Decker Manufacturing Company 
of Baltimore, Md. The removable taper 
socket with which this drill is equipped 
makes it possible to use taper shank drills 
up to g in. in diameter. Weighing but 27 
lb., the drill is 53 in. in width, 17 in. long 
and has an offset spindle 23 in. from the 
spindle’s center to the edge of the frame. 
A maximum output of 4 hp. is delivered 
by a light-weight, series-compensated 
motor, which has a plug for lamp-socket 
insertion. Because of its light weight 
and automatic control the makers claim 
og hws adaptability to a wide variety 
of work. 





Switchboard Designed for 
Simplicty 
From Electrical Merchandising, January, 1919 


Switchboards designed for farm light- 
ing, in standard sizes, measuring 18 in. 
by 24 in. and rated at 30 amp., 32 volts, 
are being made by the Knoeller Electric 
Company, De Pere, Wis. The details of 
these switchboards have been worked out 
with the special purpose of making it 
almost impossible to injure the apparatus 
which they control. They are made of 
1-in. purple slate, mounted on angle-iron 
supports, and are equipped with a volt- 
meter, ammeter switches and an auto- 
matic cut-out. 














Interchangeable Frame Motors 
From Electrical Merchandising, January, 1919 


In the new line of “Uniframe’’ motors 
manufactured by the B. A. Wesche Elec- 
tric Company of Cleveland a single frame 
is used interchangeably for alternating- 
current and direct-current machines of 
the same horsepower and speed rating, 
and the same end bracket serves either 
for slip-ring induction motors or direct- 
current motors or generators. It _ is 
pointed out that this interchangeability 
is a distinct advantage to makers of ap- 
paratus using direct motor drive. They 
will be able to standardize on one size 
motor mounting and place either a direct- 
current or an alternating-current motor 
from the Uniframe line without further 
fitting. A feature of the standard squir- 
rel-cage motors for constant-speed serv- 
ice is the absence of solder in their con- 
struction, mechanical and electrical con- 
tact being secured between the rotor bars 
and the rings by having a triangular slot 
in the rings into which the wedge-shaped 
rotor-bar ends fit snugly. This line of 
motors is built in standard sizes from 
3 to 50 hp. and includes constant-speed 
motors or variable speed with ratio up to 
4 to 1 in., both alternating and direct 
types. 








Ready-Made Multiple Clamps 


From Electrical Merchandising, January, 1919 


Any group of cables or conduits may 
be supported on ceilings or walls by a 
ready-made multiple clamp. It has been 
customary, the maker says, for contrac- 
tors and construction men to make up 
such clamps on the job, according to the 
particular requirements, but they inay 
now be obtained in all sizes ready-made 
from the Diamond Expansion Bolt Com- 
pany, 90 West Street, New York City. 
By quantity production they should also 
be cheaper. . 





Each item will fit a 3-in. x 5-in. standard filing card. Simply clip and paste on card (or loose-leaf sheet), filing 
under proper heading for ready reference when you want to buy. Continued on third and fourth pages following. 
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E. H. HEATH, 11 West Missouri 
Avenue, Kansas City, Mo., has 
leased the building at 534-536 Dela- 
ware Street and is having it re- 
modeled. When it is completed Mr. 
Heath will move from his present 
location and intends to do a general 
auto electric repair business. In 
addition he will carry a full stock of 
repairs for all batteries. There will 
be storage space in the new building 
for eighty cars and Mr. Heath will 
increase his organization to twelve 
men. He now has three. 











Excepting rubbers, somebody says that 
a raincoat is the most depressing garment 


a human being can wear. Once in a life- 
time, however, somebody comes along who 
ean take the rubber from the raincoat and 
stretch it into a $10,000 smile. C. E. Tay- 
lor, who sells Bryan-Marsh lamps in Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois is the somebody who 
ean do that. It is said that when this 
high wattage smile is switched on, custo- 
mers surrender without a fight. By the 
way, “Chuck,” what was in that empty 
box behind you? 





THENATIONALX-RAYRE- 
FLECTOR COMPANY has pub- 
lished its new catalog No. 21, de- 
scribing the direct lighting reflectors 
put out by the company, including 
those for industrial, flood, show- 
window and showcase lighting. The 
floodlighting section features three 
new projectors. To co-operate with 
the government’s regulations on pa- 
per conservation, there has been no 
general mailing of this catalog. It 
is being sent only upon request to 
the company. 





Western. Electric Plan for 
Returning Soldiers 


Just how to “give him back his 
job” is'a question which is perhaps 
worrying the minds of many employ- 
ers in the electrical industry. The 
plan adopted by the Western Elec- 
tric Company may contain some 
worth-while suggestions for such em- 
ployers. The announcement of the 
company follows: 

“Former employees who have been 
given a leave of absence for military 
service and who have been honorably 
discharged therefrom and who desire 
to again take up work in the com- 
pany, should make application within 
thirty days after being mustered out 
of service. If possible they will be 
promptly assigned to work for which 
their previous experience qualified 
them, at the rate of pay which others 
are then being paid for similar work. 

“If it is not possible to assign 
them to work immediately, they will 
be placed on a preferred list until! 
such time as business condition en- 
able the company to place them. Dur- 
ing their continuance on this pre- 
ferred list they will enjoy the same 
rights with respect to the Employees’ 


Benefit Plan as they had while in 


the service of the United States, and 

they may take other employment. 
“When they are notified of a va- 

cancy they should present themselves 


for work at the time stated, and fail-. 


ing to present themselves for ten days 
thereafter, their leave of absence 
shall terminate. ,Before assignment 
to any work, their suitable physical 
condition for such work must be de- 
termined in accordance with the reg- 
ular routine.” 





Death of Mrs. McCleary 


Earnest McCleary of Detroit, past- 
president of the National Electrical 
Contractors’ Association, and a mem- 
ber of the reorganization committee 
of the new National Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers, 
is receiving the sympathy of his 
friends on the death of his wife. Mrs. 
McCleary, who had been in delicate 
health for some time, was well 
known to association members all 
over the country, and as the result 
of her regular attendance at national 
conventions with her husband, had 
earned the affectionate title of 





“Mother of the Association” and on 
several occasions was presented with 
tokens of esteem by the membership. 





E. E. STRONG, who has been 
superintendent of transportation of 
the New York State Railways, Roch- 
ester Lines, left the employ of the 
company on Nov. 1: to go into the 
electrical machinery and apparatus 
business with Henry J. Schiefer & 
Company, 312 E. & B. Building, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





When George A. Hughes, ‘president of the 
Edison Electric Appliance Company, Chica- 
go, was a boy, it is reported that his fond- 
est hope was to escape the habiliments of, 
civilized life and to snooze under the wav- 
ing palms of a South Sea island. His man- 
hood’s realization of his fond hope now 
takes the form of a nifty, daintily creased 
palm beach suit worn under the sweltering 
palm tree after which they named Palm 
Beach, Fla., and yet—that boyhood smile 
lingers. 





THE ATTRACTOGRAPH 
COMPANY, INC., is ‘the new 
name of the company at 220 West 
Forty-second Street, New York City, 
manufacturing a self-operating day- 
light moving-picture machine, which 
has been passed by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. The 
United States government has re- 
cently become interested in this day- 
light motion picture outfit accord- 
ing to E. B. Slade, president of the 
company, and the Forestry depart- 
ment has just purchased its initial 
machine for educational use. 
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THE SOLAR ELECTRIC 
COMPANY has purchased the en- 
tire flasher business, good-will and 
interest of the Phelps Manufacturing 
Company of Detroit, Mich. From 
now on it will be the sole manufac- 
turer and distributor of Phelps Mo- 
torless Flashers. These flashers in 
connection with the Solar company’s 
canteen globes for electric advertis- 
ing signs, its special outdoor brack- 
ets and weatherproof shade holders, 
will be marketed through electrical 
jobbers, The Solar Electric Company 
is located at 124 West Lake Street, 
Chicago. 














If anybody had told George Lane and 
L. N. Wells, Chicago, that when they grew 
up they would become models for women’s 
garments, well—the chips would have been 
‘knocked off somebody’s shoulders right then 


and there. And yet here they are. Harold 
Almert, administrative engineer for the Il- 
linois Fuel Administration, wanted to apply 
sound engineering methods to the design of 
women’s clothes to conserve materials and 
‘Save fuel, but Mrs. Almert, at a midsum- 
mer outing, proved a better designer along 
engineering curves than her husband. And 
Lane and Wells stood for it—with a smile! 





R. F. IRVIN has been appointed 
as assistant to L. D. Calhoun, ad- 
vertising manager of the Square D 
Company of Detroit, manufacturer 
-of Square D switches. The appoint- 
ment became effective on Oct. 3. Mr. 
Irvin was formerly branch advertis- 
ing manager of the B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company, in charge of ad- 
vertising for the Philadelphia ter- 
ritory. 

THE MOHAWK ELECTRICAL 
SUPPLY COMPANY, Syracuse, 
N. Y., has begun the publication of 
the Mohawk News Service, which is 
issued monthly with news of special- 
ties which the company is promoting. 





Massachusetts Contractors in 
Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts State Association of Elec- 
trical Contractors and Dealers was 
held at the Hotel Bancroft, Wor- 
cester, on Thursday, Jan. 9, 1919. 
The speakers on the program were 
William L. Goodwin, author of the 
Goodwin Plan; Samuel A. Chase, 
special representative of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company; Edward R. Davenport, 
sales manager of the Narragansett 
Electric Lighting Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; J. M. Wakeman, gen- 
eral manager The _ Society for 
Electrical Development, and W. H. 
Morton, general manager National 
Association of Electrical Contrac- 
tors and Dealers. 





Contractor Dealers Announce 
Meetings in Two States 


The next regular meeting of the 
Pennsylvania State Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers is 
now scheduled for Tuesday, Jan. 28, 
1919, in Philadelphia, with head- 
quarters at the Hotel Adelphia, 
where open and executive sessions 
will be held, followed by dinner at 
7 p.m. 

The next annual State convention 
of the Wisconsin State Association 
of Electrical Contractors and Deal- 
ers will be held at the Hotel Pfister 
in Milwaukee, on March 24, 25 and 
26. <A trade exhibit will be con- 
ducted in connection with this meet- 
ing, to which a large number of 
manufacturers, jobbers and dealers 
have already pledged their support. 





Death of George T. Abel 


George T. Abel, president of the 
Associated Electrical Contractors and 
Dealers of St. Louis, died in that 
city on Dec. 11. Influenza followed 
by pneumonia was the cause of death. 
Mr. Abel was in his forty-second 
year. 

Just about a year ago he opened 
a store specializing in electrical mer- 
chandise. Mr. Abel was an enthus- 
iastic worker in the interest of the 
association, and his death is a heavy 
loss to the officers and membership 
of the association. 


R. F. WALDO, formerly es- 
timator with the Electric Motor & 
Repair Company, Newark, N. J.; 
after having served as electrician in 
the United States Navy, for the past 
year, is located with the V. V. Fit- 
tings Company, Philadelphia, Pa., as 
salesman. 

WILLARD HALL, recently of 
the publicity division of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing 


Company, Boston, is now connected 
with the Peerless Ice Machine Com- 
pany, 120 Broadway, New York City. 














Freling Foster, formerly the sunshine of 
the old Hughes Electric Heating Company, 
which he made famous with his Daisy Day- 
load house organ, has doffed the uniform 
of Uncle Sam here shown and once more 
brightens the staff of the Society for Elec- 
trical Development, Inc., from which he 
resigned last spring to enter Secretary Jose- 
phus’ navee. 





THOMAS BURNS, formerly 
an employee of the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Light & Power Company, who 
is now with the B-R Electric Com- 
pany of Kansas City, was designated 
in the recent Red Cross drive to han- 
dle the territory largely populated 
by Chinese. His sales problem was 
a difficult one because he speaks no 
Chinese. He solved it to his entire 
satisfaction, however, by securing a 
letter written in Chinese characters 
from a Celestial with an excellent 
education, and taking this letter to 
the Chinese section to exhibit as his 
sales talk. As a result of his work, 
and his ingenuous method of explain- 
ing his proposition, his district 
“came through” 100 per cent. 
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Non-Water-Tight Push and 
Pull Switches 


From Electrical Merchandising, January, 1919 


Side or rear entrance styles may be 
secured in the non-water-tight push and 
pull switches for marine service, rated at 
5 amp., 125 volts, and being marketed by 
the Benjamin Electric Manufacturing 
Company, 806 West Washington Boule- 
vard, Chicago. The mechanism is said 
to be heavy and sturdy in construction 
with plunger control, and the connectors, 
of the binder screw type, are easily ac- 
cessible. High-heat-molded insulating ma- 
terial composes the base. Tappings may 
be furnished for 4-in. pipe connection one- 
way, and two of the models will be tapped 
# in. one-way, or 4-in. or 3 in. two way, 
if desired. The boxes for these switches 
are brass or iron while the cover is or 
brass threaded for connection to the box. 
Standard marine black finish is used. 





Vacuum Electric Washer 
From Electrical Merchandising, January, 1919 


The “Easy” vacuum electric washer has 
yveen redesigned and the improvements in- 
corporated in the model “H’’ washing ma- 
chine made by the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Washer Corporation. : , 

The vacuum or suction principle is 
utilized to wash the clothes, soapy water 
being forced through the mesh of the 
garments. In this way, the manufacturer 
says, dirt and foreign substances are dis- 
lodged without the injury which some- 
times occurs to thin laces and lingerie by 
friction with cleated or corrugated sur- 
faces. 

Solid copper, tinned on the inside to 
prevent discoloring, is used in the manu- 
facture of the tub, which is fitted with a 
removable one-piece cover. The metal 
frame holds all the operating parts under 
the tub out of the way, the gears being 
guarded with metal shields. 

A 4-hp. motor runs the washer. An 
additional feature of the machine, which 
may be obtained as extra equipment, is 
an easily attachable gas heater. This 
may be utilized to heat the water in 
the tub and also to maintain it at the 
desired temperature. 











Small-Capacity Light and 
Power Plants 


From Electrical Merchandising, January, 1919 





Light and power plants of ten-light and 
twenty-light capacity with a _ belt-con- 
nected engine are being marketed by the 
Essandee Corporation of 39 South La 


Salle Street, Chicago. When not charging 
the batteries the engine may run labor- 
saving devices. 

The hard-rubber jars used in the six- 
teen-cell storage battery are said to be 
sealed so that the electrolyte cannot 
readily leak out. The engine, of gasoline 
or kerosene type, develops 14 hp., has a 
speed of 500 to 600 r.p.m. and dispenses 
with batteries for ignition purposes, using 
a magneto instead. 





Ornamental Bowl for Lighting 
Fixture 
From Electrical Merchandising, January, 1919 


A new opal glass ornamental bowl has 
been recently developed by the Beardslee 
Chandelier Manufacturing Company, 237 
South Jefferson Street, for use with its 
“Denzar” indirect-lighting unit. The 
conventional border around the upper por- 
tion of the bowl is hand-colored in red 
and green, the colors being baked in to 
insure permanency. According to the 
manufacturer, the ornamentation does not 
cause shadows and does not interfere in 
any way with the quality of light. The 
new bowl is said to be particularly adapt. 
able for installation in churches, club 
rooms, public buildings and other places 
where artistic and ornamental lighting 
fixtures are desired. 





Mine Lamp of Sturdy 
Construction 


From Electrical Merchandising, January, 1919 


The “Wheat” electric mine lamp for 
use whenever explosive mixtures of gas 
or dust and air are encountered, or where 
corrosive atmospheres are prevalent, is 
being made by the Koehler Manufacturing 
Company, Marlboro, Mass. Comprising a 
storage battery for belt carriage and a 
two-bulb reflector lamp fitting the lamp 
bracket on the customary miner’s cap, 
the outfit weighs slightly over 4 lb. and 
is strongly constructed to withstand se- 
vere service. 

The light strength of the lamp is 22 
lumens, and the lamp and battery rat- 
ing is twelve hours’ continuous burning 
when a 4-volt, 0.5 amp. bulb is used. 
It is said that distilled water need be 
added to the electrolyte in the lead acid 
battery only about once in two _ weeks. 
Another feature pointed out is that the 
battery can be easily and safely used for 
firing mine shots. 





Inclosed Lighting Fixture for 
Ceiling Attachment 


From Electrical Merchandising, January, 1919 


A totally inclosed lighting unit for com- 
mercial use and for direct attachment to 
ceilings is being marketed by the William 
E. Gray Company, Utica, N. Y., and is 
called the “Ceilite.” Economical use of 
current is said to be possible because of 
the varying intensities of light obtainable 
in the unit. While there are four lamps 
in the dome, a special switch permits 
using one, two or the full number of lights 
as needed. A reflector placed over the 
lamps forces the light rays through a 
special daylight glass known as “Celes- 
tialite,’” which is made by the Gleason- 
Tiebout Glass Company of New York 
City. It is pointed out by the manufac- 
turer that as the light is totally inclosed 
and has no chains or other dust-collect- 
ing parts, it requires little attention and 
does not gradually lose its efficiency, as 
in the case of lighting fixtures with dust- 
catching bowls. : 











Marine Reflector Fixture 
From Electrical Merchandising, January, 1919 


A 30-deg. angle reflector combined with 
a water-tight, gas-proof and vapor-proof 
fixture for marine service has just been 
placed upon the market by the Benjamin 
Electric Manufacturing Company, 806 
West Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 
The heavy cast-iron hood is furnished 
tapped for 34-in. iron pipe and contains 
a receptacle of the easy-to-wire type with 
a porcelain base and the Benjamin lamp 
grip to prevent loosening and falling of 
the lamp. The reflector is made of une- 
piece steel having an inside finish of white 
porcelain enamel (not easily discolored, 
according to the maker) and black-enam- 
eled outside. A heavy clear-glass globe 
is screwed on a copper holder. Two gas- 
kets make the fixture water-tight. 





Light-Weight Cleaner 


From Electrical Merchandising, January, 1919 


“Miss Domestic” is the trade name of 
a new light-weight portable vacuum 
cleaner said to have strong suction and a 
bristle brush which takes out the gritty 
dirt from carpets as well as removes the 
lint and threads from the surface. The 
General Electric motor employed in this 
cleaner, which is made by the National 
Sweeper Division of the Torrington 
(Conn.) Company, is the same one used 
in the “Torrington” design also manufac- 
tured by this company and is a single- 
phase universal type operating at 8000 
r.p.m. The nickeled steel nozzle is ad- 
justable, the bar-type brush is easily re- 
moved. A push-button switch located 
above the middle of the handle is pro- 
vided, also 20 ft. of cord. 
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Automatic Farm Power and 
Lighting Plant 


From Electrical Merchandising, January, 1919 


The “Alco” farm lighting and power 
plant, which uses a battery only tor 
starting purposes and which generates 
110 volts, has been placed upon the mar- 
ket by the Automatic Light Company of 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

An advantage claimed for the plant is 
that not only does the standard 110-volt- 
age permit distribution at nominal loss 
for longer distances than with low-volt- 
age systems, but lamps, motors and other 
appliance, being for standard voltage, cost 
less than if the plant had a different volt- 
age. 

The single-cylinder, four-cycle, valve- 
in-the-head engine used, which operates 
on gasoline, is water-cooled by a perco- 
lator system said to: require only 4 gal. 
of water and to keep the cylinder tem- 
perature between 230 deg. and 240 deg. 
Fahr. A specially designed General Elec- 
tric generator is used, having a 110-volt 
winding on its light and power end and 
7% volts on the other end, which is used 
as a motor in starting the plant from a 
standard 6-volt starting battery. 





Flush and Surface Tumbler 
_ Switches 
From Electrical Merchandising, January, 1919 


Handles and covers of surface switches 
frequently drop off or are maliciously 
removed, causing considerable annoyance 
and inconvenience. The new surface-type 
tumbler switches being made by the Hart 
& Hegeman Manufacturing Company of 
Hartford, Conn., are designed to eliminate 
trouble of this nature. The arching shape 
of the cover helps to protect the mechan- 
ism from injury as well as adding to the 
attractive appearance of the switch. The 
maker suggests that this switch will be 
particularly suitable for installation in 
manufacturing plants where severe usage 
is frequently encountered. 

Two styles of cover plates are furnished 
for the new flush-type tumbler switches 
also being marketed by this company. 
One has ornamental embossing around the 
center, while the other has a center ring, 


furnishing additional insulation for the 
plate. These switches are supplied in 
single-pole or three-way types with rat- 
ings of 3 amp., 250 volts, or 5 amp., 125 
volts, and 5 amp., 125 volts, or 10 amp.. 
125 volts. Polished brass is the standard 
cover finish used on the surface type and 
on the flush style brushed brass is sup- 
plied. 














Store and Office Lighting Fixture 
From Electrical Merchandising, January, 1919 


With an adjustable socket for varying 
both light distribution and lamp sizes for 
individual requirements the ‘“Raymo” 





lighting fixture is being marketed by the 
Moran & Hastings Manufacturing Com- 
pany of 16 West Washington Street, Chi- 
cago. The unit, which diffuses the majority 
of rays downward allowing a small part 
for ceiling lighting, comprises a holder, an 
upper shade or reflector and a lower bowl 
or reflector, the last two being of opal- 
escent glass, chain and canopy being also 
supplied. The metal holder which may 
be obtained alone consists of loop for 
hanging, a heat deflector, a shade holder, 
a husk surrounding an adjustable socket 
and three arms and studs for supporting 
the bowl. Roman gold is used to finish 
the outside metal parts while white enamel 
covers the inside members. Cleaning the 
fixture and renewing the lamp is accom- 
plished by swinging down the lower bowl 
through loosening one of the studs in the 
glass. The unit is said to be well ven- 
tilated and may be obtained in 100, 200 
and 300-watt sizes. 





Electrical Devices for Marine 
Service 
From Electrical Merchandising, January, 1919 





The Bryant Electric Company of Bridge- 
port, Conn.; has developed a line of 
sockets, switches, connecting blocks and 
other devices which have been approved 
by the Emergency Fleet Corporation and 
which are also approved by the National 
Electrical Code. 

The bases of lamp receptacles are of 
liberal dimensions and of comparatively 
unbreakable material. Grooves on the 
under side permit of conveniently passing 
separate circuit wires through the box. 
Double binding screw terminals are pro- 
vided so that taps can be taken directly 
off the terminal plate without requiring 
the usual soldered connections in the box. 

All screw spacings for attaching the 
receptacles in the box are uniform, 19 in. 
on centers. 





Dishwasher for Limited 
Quarters 
From Electrical Merchandising, January, 1919 


The latest addition to the line of elec- 
trically operated dishwashing machines 
made by the Insinger Company, Inc., 
Philadelphia, is its model No. 5, which is 
said to be especially adapted for use in 
hotels and restaurants where space is at 
a premium. The machine occupies a 
space 36 in. by 18 in. and has a capacity 
of 3000 dishes per hour. The motor used 
is rated at 3 hp. and is connected to the 
paddles in the cast-iron tank by belt drive. 
In operating the washer, dishes are placed 
in a basket which is lowered by a travel- 
ing crane into the hot washing water agi- 
tated by the electrically driven paddles 
or propellers. After a few seconds in 
this water the basket of dishes is raised 
and then lowered for a similar period into 
the second compartment of the tank, 
which contains the rinsing water. The 
basket is then raised and allowed to 
stand a few seconds while the dishes dry. 





Fixture Block 


From Electrical Merchandising, January, 1919 


Fitting four sizes of standard canopies, 
$8, 34, 4 and 44 in. in diameter, a fixture 
block is being marketed by the H. C. 
Roberts Electric Supply Company of Sy- 
racuse, N. Y. It is pointed out by the 
maker that canopies placed on any of 
the four steps of the block are firmly 
fixed about the fixture stem and there 
is no possibility of sideslipping taking 
place. Neat appearance also character- 
izes these fixture blocks, which are ob- 
tainable in both unfinished and in pol- 
ished oak. 





Utility Stove 


From Electrical Merchandising, January, 1919 


An electric stove with an open-work 
cooking surface 5% in. by 93 in. has re- 
cently been brought out by the National 
Electric Heating Company, Ltd. of 
Toronto, Canada, for toasting, boiling 
and frying. Polished nickel plate is used 
in the construction of the stove, which 
weighs 2 lb 


‘ 





Conduit Bender 


From Electrical Merchandising, January, 1919 


The “Fountain” conduit bender, mar- 
keted by the Trans-Com. Lighting Prod- 
ucts Corporation, 508 Broome Street, New 
York City may be mounted either on a 
bench or a column and can therefore be 
carried to the place where conduit instal- 
lation is to be made. Gooseneck, stand- 
ard elbow and odd-shaped bends as well 
as offsets may be made in 1 to 2-in. ‘pipe. 





Motor-Starting Switch with 
Overload Protective Plugs 
From Electrical Merchandising, January. 1919 


Besides the quick - make - and - break 

mechanism of the CR-1038 switch manu- 
factured by the General Electric Company 
of Schenectady, N. Y., the feature of time 
overload protective plugs is pointed out. 
Designed for connecting alternating-cur- 
rent motors up to 3 hp., 110 volts, and 
5 hp., 220, 440 and 550 volts, direct on 
the line, these switches have protective 
plugs inserted below the switch proper 
and inside the sheet-iron case covering 
the entire device. 

By reason of a time-lag feature the 
momentary increase of starting current 
is said not to cause the plug to open the 
circuit, only acting to protect the motor 
when overload conditions are maintained 
for periods long enough to overheat the 
motor. Under these conditions the plugs 
open the circuit in time to prevent the 
motor carrying too heavy a load, from at- 
tempts to start stalled motors and multi- 
phase motors running single-phase. 








Each item will fit a 3-in. x 5-in. standard filing card. Simply clip and paste on card (or loose-leaf sheet), filing 
under proper heading for ready reference when you are in the market for electrical appliances or supplies. 
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Central Stations to Repeat 
Co-operative Campaign 


Campaign portables will be a prom- 
inent feature of central station mer- 
chandising in 1919. This was definite- 
ly decided on Dec. 6 and 7 when the 
heads of merchandising departments 
of nine of the largest central stations 
in the country met at the factory of 
the Edward Miller Company, Meri- 
den, Conn. 

On the strength of the successful 
1918 campaign in which 18,000 port- 
able lamps of one type were sold in 
less than three weeks, these com- 
mercial managers decided to embark 
on a similar 1919 campaign which 
will handle from five to ten times the 
volume of lamps sold last year, and 
in which four types of portables will 
be sold. 

The sales policy will not be 
changed in any of its main features. 
The idea will be to produce and sell 
quality merchandise at prices that 
will be within the reach of everyone. 
The exact prices have not yet been 
decided, but it can be said that they 
will be slightly higher than the price 
of the single type lamp of last year, 
which was $6.75. The order for the 
lamps will be placed with the man- 
ufacturer as a single order so as to 
give the advantage of quantity pro- 
duction. 

The companies taking the lead in 
this enterprise are the Common- 
wealth Edison Company, Chicago; 
the Union Electric Lamp and Power 
Company, St. Louis; the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company, 
Brooklyn; the Public Service Com- 
pany of New Jersey; the Potomac 
Electric Lighting and Power Com- 
pany, Washington; the Narragan- 
sett Electric Lighting Company of 
Providence, the Consolidated Gas and 
Electric Company, Baltimore; and 
the Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company, Boston. 





THE GOSHEN (IND.) NOv- 
ELTY & LAMP COMPANY is the 
new name adopted by the firm for- 
merly the Goshen Novelty & Brush 
Company. “The word ‘Brush’ was 
originally put into our corporate 


name,” announces the company, “be- 
cause in addition to our novelty fur- 
niture line, we made a small line of 
brushes, which we have long since 
discontinued, and substituted a line 


of floor and table lamps, and over- 


head fixtures. Therefore, in order 
that the name of this corporation 
shall more nearly express its purpose 
and function, it has been deemed ad- 
visable to change its name to The 
Goshen Novelty & Lamp Company.” 


G. P.SHROM, formerly with the 
Hamilton Beach Manufacturing Com- 
pany, is now eastern manager of the 
electrical field of the White Sewing 
Machine Company, Cleveland. 











Years and years ago, before we learned 
to chastise golf balls without material 
alterations to the natural beauty of the 
country we used to go to Sunday school. 
Probably that was where we learned about 
the hairs of one’s head being numbered. 
And it would seem that when hair numbers 
were being issued, Treasurer Johnson of the 
Wisconsin Electrical Contractors’ and 
Dealers’ Association drew one of the low 
ones! 





I. H. MILLS, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company of 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., for the past 
twenty-three years, has resigned to 
become superintendent of the Sperry 
Gyroscope Company of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Mr. Mills began his career 
with the Westinghouse Company as 
a machine operator, and finally be- 
came superintendent of the indus- 
trial motor department. 


R. 8S. WAKEFIELD, 1312 Great 
Southern Life Building, Dallas, Tex., 
has been appointed southern agent 
for the American Conduit Manufac- 


turing Company, New Kensington, 
Pa. 








Cleveland Fixture Dealers 
Choose 1919 Officers 


The Lighting Fixture Dealers’ 
Club of Cleveland at its regular an- 
nual meeting on Dec. 2 elected the 
following officers for the ensuing 
year: President, C. H. Lang, Kin- 
ney & Levan Company; vice-presi- 
dent, S. H. Kramer, Sterling-Welch 
Company; secretary, J. A. Fitch, 
Fitch Electric Company; treasurer, 
Charles Brookins, The Brookins Com- 
pany. 

In addition to the above the exec- 
utive committee will consist of: L. 
Desberg, United Electric Company; 
David Frankel, Frankel Light Com- 
pany; O. A. Payne, Halle Brothers 
Company. 





PRESCOTT C. RITCHIE, 
Western representative of the West- 
inghouse Automobile Equipment 
Department, moved his headquarters 
from Indianapolis to the Conway 
Building, Chicago, on Dec. 1. Mr. 
Ritchie has had extensive experience 
in automobile electric equipment and 
has been with the Westinghouse 
Electric Company for several years. 


D. R. G. PALMER has resigned 
as general sales manager of the Hab- 
irshaw Electric Cable Co., and on 
Jan. 1 became manager in charge of 
sales for the A-A Wire Co., Newark, 
N. J. Mr. Palmer’s headquarters 
will be at 50 East 42d St., New York 
City. 

WILLIAM O. DAHLSTROM, 
for the past three years with the In- 
land Electric Company of Chicago, 
has returned to the Chicago office of 
the Bryant Electrical Company with 
which he previously served for ten 
years and will be the company’s field 
representative in the territory west 
and northwest of Chicago. This is 
the territory formerly traveled by 
G. V. W. Ingham, now Eastern sales 
manager. 


H. H. ROSENFIELD, formerly 
manager of the lighting fixture 
department of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Light Company, and Joseph 
Gold, formerly manager of the Blue- 
stone Light Company, announce the 
opening of the Argo-Lite Appliance 
Company, at Seventh Avenue and 
Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Rosenfield and Mr. Gold have been 
associated in the lighting industry in 
Pittsburgh for twelve years. 














